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A NIGHT OF YEARS. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


* * * * Some forty years since, in the in- 
terior of my beautiful native State, New York, 
lived the father of our heroine, an honest and re- 
spectable farmer. He had but two children—Lucy, 
a noble girl of nineteen, and Ellen, a year or two 
younger. The first named was winningly, rather 
than strikingly beautiful. Under a manner ob- 
servable for its seriousness, and a nun-like seren- 
:cy, were concealed an impassioned nature, and a 


heart of the deepest capacity for loving. She’ 


was remarkable from her earliest childhood for a 
voice of thrilling and haunting sweetness. 

Ellen Dutton was the brilliant antipodes of her 
sister: a “born beauty,’ whose prerogative of 
prettiness was to have her irresponsible own way, 
in all things, and at all times. An indulgent 
father, a weak mother, and an idolizing sister, 
had all unconsciously contributed to the ruin ofa 
nature not at the first remarkable for strength or 
generosity. 

Where, in all God’s creatures, is heartlessness 
so seemingly unnatural, is selfishness so detest- 
able, as in a beautiful woman ! 

Lucy possessed a fine intellect, and, as her pa- 
rents were well-reared New Englanders, she and 
her sister were far better educated than other 
girls of her station, in that then half-settled por- 
tion of the country. In those days, many engag- 
ed in school-teaching, from the honor and pleas- 
ure which it afforded, rather than from necessity. 
Thus, a few months previous to the commence- 
ment of our sketch, Lucy Dutton left for the first 
time her fire-side circle, to take charge of a school 
some twenty miles from her native town. 

For some while her letters home were expres- 
sive only of the happy contentment which sprang 
from the consciousness of active usefulness, of re- 
ceiving, while imparting good. But anon, there 
came a change ; then were those records for home 
characterized by fitful gaiety, or dreary sadness ; 
indefinable hopes and fears seemed striving for 
supremacy in the writer’s troubled little heart. 
Lucy loved, but scarcely acknowledged it to her- 
self, while she knew not that she was loved; so 
for a time, that beautiful second-birth of woman’s 
nature was like a warm sunrise struggling with 
the cold mists of morning. 

But one day brought a letter which could not 
soon be forgotten in the home of the absent one— 
a letter traced by a hand that trembled in sympa- 
thy with a heart tumultuous with happiness. Lu- 
cy had been wooed and won, and she but waited 
her parents’ approval of her choice, to become the 
betrothed of young Edwin W ,2 man of 
excellent family and standing in the town where 
she had been teaching. The father and mother 
accorded their sanction with many blessings, and 
Lucy’s next letter promised a speedy visit from 
the lovers. 

To such natures as Lucy’s, what an absorbing, 
and yet what a revealing of self is a first pas- 
sion—what a prodigality of giving, what an in- 
calculable wealth of receiving—what a breaking 
up is there of the deep waters of the soul, and 
how heaven descends in a sudden star-shower 
upon life! Ifthere is a season when an angel 
may look with intense and fearful interest upon 
her mortal sister, ’tis when she beholds her heart 
pass from the bud-like innocence and freshness of 
girlhood, and, taking to its very core the fervid 
tight of love, glow and crimson into perfect wo- 
manhood. 

At last the plighted lovers came, and welcomes 





sciousness, she still maintained her strange silence. 
This continued for many weeks, and when it par- 
tially passed away, her triends saw with inexpres- 
sible grief that her reason had fled—she was hope- 
lessly insane! But her madness was of a mild and 
harmless nature. She was gentle and peaceable as 
ever, but sighed frequently, and seeméd burdened 
with some great sorrow, which she could not her- 
self comprehend. She had one peculiarity, which 
all who knew her in after years must recollect— 
this was a wild fear and careful avoidance of man. 
She also seemed possessed of the spirit unrest. She 
could not, she would not, be confined, but was con- 
tinually escaping from her friends, and going they 
knew not whither. : : 

While her parents lived, they, by their watch- 
ful care and unwearying efforts, In some measure 
controlled this sad propensity; but when they 
died, their stricken child became a wanderer, 
homeless, friendless, and forlorn. 

Through laughing springs and rosy summers, 
and golden autumns and tempestuous winters, it 
was tramp, tramp, tramp—no rest for her of the 
crushed jeart and the crazed brain. , 

I remember her as she was in my early child- 
hood, toward the last of her weary pilgrimage. As 
my father and my elder brothers were frequently 
absent, and as my mother never closed her heart 
or her door on the unfortunate, “Crazy Lucy” 
often spent an hour or two by our fireside. Her 
appearance was very singular. Her gown was 
always patched with many colors, and her shawl 
or mantle worn and torn until it was all open- 
work and fringe. The remainder of her miserable 
wardrobe she carried in a bundle, on her arm, and 
sometimes she had a number of parcels of old rags, 
dried herbs, &c. . 

In the season of flowers, her tattered bonnet was 
profusely decorated with those which she gathered 
in the wood, or by the way side. Her love for 
these, and her sweet voice, were all that were left 
her of the bloom and music of existence. Yet no— 
her meek and childlike piety still lingered. Her 
God had not forsaken her; down into the dim 
chaos of her spirit, the smile of his love yet gleam- 
ed faintly—in the waste garden of her heart she 
still heard His voice at even-tide, and she was not 
“afraid.” Her Bible went with her everywhere— 
a torn and soiled volume, but as holy still, and it 
may be as dearly cherished, my reader, as the 
gorgeous copy now lying on your table, bound in 
“ purple and in gold,” and with the gilding untar- 
nished upon its delicate leaves. 

I remember to have heard my mother relate a 
touching little incident connected with one of 
Lucy’s brief visits to us. 

The poor creature once laid her hand on the 
curly head of one of my brothers, and asked of 
him his name. 

“ William Edwin,” he replied, with a timid up- 
ward glance. 

She caught away her hand, and sighing heavi- 
ly, said, as though thinking aloud, 

“T knew an Edwin once, and he made me bro- 
ken-hearted.” 

This was the only instance in which she was 
ever known to revert to the sad event which had 
desolated her life. 

* * * * ¥ 4 # 
Thirty years from the time of the commence- 
ment of this mournful history, on a bleak autum- 
nal evening, a rough country wagon drove into 
the village of C It stopped at the alms- 
house, an attenuated form was lifted out, and the 
wagon rumbled away. Thus was Lucy Dutton 
brought to her native town to die. 

She had been in a decline for several months ; 
aad the miraculous strength which had so long 
sustained her in her weary wanderings at last for- 
sook her utterly. Her sister had died some time 
before, and the widowed husband had soon after 
removed with his family to the far West. So 
Lucy had no friends, no home, but the alms- 
honse. 

But they were very kind to her there. The 
matron, a true wo: whose heart even the 
hourly contemplation of human misery could not 
harden, gave herself with unwearying devotion 
to the care of the quiet sufferer. With the eye 
of Christian faith, she watched the shattered bark 








and festivities awaited them. Mr. W—— gave 
entire satisfaction to father, mother, and even to 
the exacting “beauty.” He was a handsome 
man, With some pretensions to fashion; but in 
manner, and apparently in character, the opposite 
of his betrothed. 

It was decided that Lucy should not again 
leave home till after her marriage, which, at the 
request of her ardent lover, was to be celebrated 
within two months, and on the coming birthday 
of the bride. It was therefore arranged that El- 
len should return with Mr. W to to 
take charge of her sister’s school for the remain- 
der of the term. 

The bridal birthday had come. It had been 
ushered in by a May morning of surpassing love- 
liness—the busy hours had worn away, and now 
it was nigh sunset, and neither the bridegroom, 
nor Ellen, the first bridemaid, had appeared. 
Yet, in her neat little chamber sat Lucy, nothing 
doubting, nothing fearing. She was already clad 
in a simple white muslin, and her few bridal adorn- 
ments lay on the table beside her. Maria Allen, 
her second bridemaid, a bright-eyed, affection- 
ate hearted girl, her chosen friend from childhood, 
was arranging to a more graceful fall the wealth 
of light ringlets which swept her swowy neck. 
To the anxious inquiries of her companion, re- 
specting the absent ones, Lucy ever smiled quietly, 
and replied, 

“Oh! something has happened to detain them 
awhile—we heard from them the other day, and 
all was well. They will be here by-and-by, never 
fear? 

Evening came, the guests were all assembled, 
and yet the “bridegroom tarried.”” There were 
whisperings, surmises, and wonderings, and a 
shadow of anxiety occasionally passed over the 
fair face of the bride elect. At last, a carriage 
drove rather slowly to the door. “They are 
come!” cried many voices, and the next moment 
the belated bridegroom and Ellen entered. In 
reply to the hurried and confused inquiries of all 
around him, Mr. muttered something 
about “ unavoidable delay,” and, stepping to the 
sideboard, tossed off a glass of wine, another, and 
another. The company stood silent with amaze- 
ment. Finally, a rough old farmer exclaimed, 
“ Better late than never, young man; so lead out 
the bride.” 

Ww strode hastily across the room, placed 
himself by Ellen, and took her hand in his! Then, 
without daring to meet the eye of apy about him, 
he said: 

“T wish to make an explanation—I am under 
the painful necessity—that is, I have the pleasure 
to announce that I am already married. The lady 
whom I hold By the hand is my wife! 

Then, turning in an apologetic manner to Mr. 
and Mrs. Dutton, he added, “I found that I had 
never loved until I knew your second daughter !” 

And Lucy! She heard all with strange calm- 
ness, then walked steadily forward and confront- 
ed her betrayers! Terrible as pale Nemesis her- 
self, she stood before them, and her look pierced 
like a keen, cold blade into their false hearts. As 
though to assure herself of the dread reality of the 
vision, she laid her hand on Ellen’s shoulder, and 
let it glide down her arm—but she touched not 
Edwin. _As those cold fingers met hers, the un- 
happy wife first gazed full into her sister’s face ; 
and, as she marked the ghastly pallor of her cheek, 
the dilated nostril, the quivering lip, and the in- 
tensely mournful eyes, she covered her own face 
with her hands, and burst into t while the 
young husband, awed by the terrible silence of 
her he had wronged, gasped for breath, and stag- 
gered back against the wall. Then Lucy, clasp- 
ing her hands on her forehead, first gave voice to 
her anguish and despair, in one fearful cry, which 
could but ring forever through the souls of that 
guilty pair, and fell in a deathlike swocu at their 

eet. 

After the insensible girl had been removed to 
her chamber, a stormy scene ensued in the room 
beneath. The parents and guests were alike en- 
raged against W.; but the tears and prayers. of 
his young wife, the petted beauty and spoiled 
child, at last softened somewhat the anger of the 
parents, and an opportunity for an explanation 
was accorded to the offenders. 

A sorry explanation it proved. The gentleman 
affirmed that the first sight of Ellen’s lovely face 
had weakened the empire of her plainer sister 
over his affections. Frequent interviews had com- 
pleted the conquest of his loyalty; but he had 
been held in check by honor, and never told his 
love, until when, on his way to espouse another. 
in an unguarded moment, he had revealed it, 
the avowal had called forth an answering acknow- 

ledgment from Ellen. 

They had thought it best, in order “to save 
pain to Lucy,” and prevent opposition from net 














and to secure their own happiness, to be marri 
before their arrival at C——- mg 
Lucy remained insensible for some hours. When 


*he revived, and had apparently regained her con- 








of that life, as borne adown the tide of time, it 
neared the great deep of eternity, with an inter- 
est as intense as though it were a royal galley. 
One day, about a week from the time of her ar- 
rival, Lucy appeared to suffer greatly, and those 
about her looked for her release almost impatient- 
ly; but at night she was evidently better, and, for 
the first time, slept tranquilly until morning. 
The matron, who was by her bedside when she 
awoke, was startled by the clear and earnest gaze 
which met her own ; but she smiled, and bade the 
invalid “good morning!” Lucy looked bewilder- 
ed, but the voice reassured her, and she exclaim- 
ed— 

“Oh! what a long, long, night this has been!” 
Then glancing around inquiringly, she added, 
“Where aml? And who are you? I do not 
know you.” 

A wild surmise flashed across the mind of the 
matron. The long lost reason of the wanderer had 
returned! But the good woman replied calmly 
and soothingly— 

“Why, you are among your friends, and you 
will know me presently.” 

‘¢'Then maybe you know Edwin and Ellen,” 
rejoined the invalid. “Have they come? Oh! 
I had such a terrible dream! I dreamed that they 
were married! Only think, Ellen married to Ed- 
win! Tis strange that I should dream that.” 

“My poor Lucy,” said the matron, with a gush 
of tears, “that was not a dream. ’T'was all true.” 
“ All true!” cried the invalid. “Then Edwin 
must be untrue; and that cannot be, for he loved 
me. We loved each other well; and Ellen is my 
sister. Let me see them. I will go to them!” 

She endeavored to raise herself, but fell back 
fainting on the pillow. 

“Why, what does this mean ?” said she. “ What 
makes me so weak ?” 

Just then her eye fell on her own hand—that 
old and withered hand! She gazed on it in blank 
amazement. 

“ Something is the matter with my sight,” she 
said, smiling faintly, “for my hand looks to me 
like an old woman's.” 

“ And so it is,” said the matron, gently, “and 
so is mine; and yet we had fair, plump hands 
when we were young. Dear Lucy, do you not 
know me? I am Maria Ellen. I wasto have been 
your bridemaid !” 

Ican no more. I will not make the vain at- 
tempt to give in detail all that mournful reveal- 
ing; to reduce to inexpressive words the dread 
sublimity of that hopeless sorrow. 

To the wretched Lucy, the last thirty years 
were all as though they had never been. Of not 
a scene, not an incident, had she the slightest re- 
membrance, since the night when the recreant 
lever and the traitorous sister stood before her. 
and made their terrible announcement. The kin 
matron paused frequently in the sad narrative of 
her poor friend’s madness and wanderings, but 
the invalid would say, with fearful calmness, “ Go 
on, go on,” though the beaded drops of agony stood 
thick upon her forehead. 

we she asked for her sister, the matron re- 
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-~ has gone before yon, and your father 


a sickly ray of ho 

“Your mother has been dead for twenty years !” 

“Dead! All gone! Alone—old—dying! O 
God! my cup of bitterness is full!” And she 
wept ay 4, bendin 

er frien ing over her, and minglin 

tears with hers, said, ‘affecti y— 

« But you know who drank that cup before 
you. 

Lucy looked up with a bewildered expression 
and the matron added— ; 

“The Lord Jesus, you remember him ?” 

A look like sunlight breaking through a cloud, 
a look which only saints may wear, i the 
tearful face of the dying woman, as she replied— 

‘ O yes; I knew him and loved him before I fell 
asleep: 

The man of God was called. A few who had 
known Lucy in her early days came also. There 
was much reverential wondering, and some weep- 
ing around her death-bed. Then rose the voice 
of prayer. At first her lips moved, as her weak 
spirit joined in that fervent ap then they 
grew still, and poor Lucy was ead in her 


gray-haired y 
ut those who gazed upon that id face, and 
regen ap edeteefp anys 
the morn of an e ay 
had broken on her Neus on Yosae 
Golden Rule. 
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“ And my mother?” said Lucy, her face lit with | 


AN ENCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF CROMWELL, 

In the most pretty of suburban villages, High- 
gate, there stands a stately mansion, nearly on the 
brow of the Hill, bearing the name of “ Cromwell 
House,” one of the relics remaining of that man, 
whose usurpation of supreme power wrought 
more good to England than all the reigns of the 
Stuarts. This house, which was the favorite re- 
sort of the Lord General during those hours when 
he relaxed from the cares of state, has continued 
in some degree an object of curiosity up to the 
present day; and they who indulge in the obser- 
vation of relics of the olden time, may find them- 
selves not uninterested in their notice of Crom- 
well House. 

In the largest room of the mansion, in the month 
of January, 1652,sat three persons, dressed accord- 
ing to the puritanical fashion of the day. A large 
fire blazed from the antique grate, adding an air 
of comfort to their forms, while they discussed 
the various topics of the time. But they shall 
speak for themselves. 

“Yea, the Lord of Battles did that day grant 
unto us a crowning victory,” said one, whose 
stern, yet marked and intellectual visage, and nose 
which had so often excited the ribaldry of the 
Cavaliers, proclaimed the first man of his day— 
Oliver Cromwell. 

“ Even so,” replied his companion, Col. Jeffrys, 
to whom he addressed himself. 

“ But,” added the usurper, “he, ‘the son of the 
man,’ has escaped, and while he yet lives’”—— 

The speaker paused. “I fear,” quivered on his 
lips, but he durst not let the words escape in the 
presence of his adherents. 

“Yes,” interrepted Col. Martin, who until now 
had continued silent, apparently wrapped in a 
moody reverie, “the malignants are given unto 
the edge of the sword; they are cut down root 
and branch—root and branch are they prepared 
for the fire; and the speaker’s wild looks and wild- 
er manner proclaimed him one of those stern, un- 
yielding bigots who had contributed to hew down 
the obstacles in the path of their master to su- 
preme power. 

“Thou seemest possessed with a spirit,” said 
the usurper, regarding with a kind of deep satis- 
faction the vehement manner of his follower. 

“T had a vision,” resumed the fanatic, his eyes 
gleaming almost with the fire of madness, “and a 
voice came unto me in the watches of the night, 
and it said, ‘Smite ; and I said, ‘ Lord, what shall 
I smite?’ and the voice answered me and said 
‘Smite the slayers of the Lord’s people, root and 
branch, hip and thigh, kill and spare not.” 

“Yet,” replied Col. Jeffrys, as the other sank 
down almost exhausted by his vehemeuce, “ me- 
thinks enough blood has been poured forth ; there 
is not a Cavalier in England durst show his head— 
not a mouth dare name Charles Stuart with praise. 
Your prisons are full, and your headsmen are sat- 
isfied.” 

“Thou art eloquent,” said Cromwell. 

“ At least it is an eloquence which cometh from 
the heart,” was the reply. 

“ Accursed be they who protect them,” said 
Martin. “Ere another week shall have passed, 
one more shall yet be added to the list—he whom 
the vain call Sir John Desmond.” 

“And I say,” retorted Jeffrys, “accursed be 
they who would rejoice in the shedding of blood ; 
let them beware, lest by man also shall their blood 
be shed.” 

“The wife of him thou hast named,” said Crom- 
well, “but yesterday sought my presence.” 

“ And you”?—— 

“ Refused her,” replied Cromwell, sternly. 
“Better and braver men than Desmond have fal- 
len, nor must he be spared.” 

“Yet,” continued Jeffrys, “our cause is now 
secure; shall blood continue to flow forever ?” 

“Thou art grown strangely merciful,” replied 
Cromwell. 

“Thou fearest, then,” said Jeffrys, “lest her 
groans and sapplications might win thee to grant 
her request 

“ Lead us not into temptation,” interrupted Col. 

Martin, in a deep reverie. 
“Thou,” continued Jeffrys, unheeding the 
speaker, as if used to his singular manner, “thou 
who hast refused so many, feared the tears and 
touching eloquence of a woman.” 

“ And dost thou think,” said Cromwell, as with 
accustomed felicity he changed the subject for 
one less displeasing to him, “thou dost not think 
that the eloquence which floweth from reason, and 
is assisted by forethought, is more than that which 
cometh on the instant, and is the offspring, per- 
chance, of prejudice ?” 

“Nay,” replied Jeffrys. 

“ And,” promptly interrupted Cromwell, “ dost 
thou think that I could so successfully have led 
my people, had I trusted to the words which 
sprung on a sudden, and which are not the result 
of a fixed principle ?” 

Col. Jeffrys smiled inwardly, for he well knew 
that when Cromwell had been most successful, it 
had been when he trusted to the power of his feel- 
ings, and not in any of his more labored discourses 
with which he was wont occasionally to mystify 
his auditors ; but he answered with more policy 
than to betray his opinion. 

“T believe,” was the reply, “that no power of 
reason, no studied speech, or set phrase, could 
match the eloquence which springs pure and fer- 
vent from the bosom of the loving pleading for the 
beloved.” 

“ And I,” returned the other, shortly, “believe 
as decidedly that thou art wrong.” 

“ What labored oration,” pursued Jeffrys, “can 
surpass David mourning for his son Absalom— 
Oh! Absalom, my son, my son, would to God I 
had died for thee!” 

“Would,” said Cromwell, abruptly, “ would it 
were even now in my power to test this thing.” 

. Suddenly the other arose, and stood upright be- 
fore the General. 

“Pardon my boldness,” he said, “but your 
wishes may be granted this hour, nay, this very 
minute.” 

“ What meanest thou ?” 

“That this moment waiteth without the wife of 
him you named but now, come once more to plead 
for her husband’s life.” 

“ And darest thou?” said Cromwell, angrily. 

“T would have dared far more,” said Col. Jef- 
frys, boldly. ‘She is the wife of one whom in my 
youth I loved, but who hath been separated by the 
iron nature of the times. He loved his King—I 
my country and its deliverer !” 

There was something in the nature of this 
speech which won and pleased the silent atten- 
tion of the hearer, and he continued : 

“TI could not bear her tears, her agonies, and, 
above all, her earnest despair. She is now with- 
out; admit her, and see if her despair be not more 
touching than the voice of the hired advocate.” 

“ Admit her not; trust not to the voice of the 
charmer,” exclaimed Col. Martin. “Her hus- 
band hath drunk deep of the blood of our people— 
the axe is prepared—let it be glutted with his 
blood.” 

“ Peace, my brother; I pray thee, peace,” said 
Cromwell. “Thou hast done wrong,” he added, 
turning to Col. Jeffrys; “but she shall be ad- 
mitted.” 

The order was given to the attendants, and 
during a pause, which made Col. Jeffrys tremble 
for his.client, Lady Desmond was admitted. By 
this time the sun had gone, and the light afforded 
by the red flame of the fire, which threw its glare 
fitfally and uncertainly on the inmates of that an- 
cient room, was all that remained to reveal in 
Elizabeth Desmond, as she entered, a woman of 
sad and stately presence, and one on whom, if the 
lapse of years had done much, the weight of grief 
had done more; but neither had power to bow 
her form, or to quench the fire of an eye which 
looked mournfully but unquailingly on the group 
around.- 

“ Art thou the wife of the malignant, John Des- 
mond ?”.said Cromwell, abruptly. 

“T am his most unhappy wife.” 

“ What would’st thou?” 

“ Pardon for my husband.” 

“And wherefore should the most inveterate 
hater of God’s people escape his righteous doom?” 

“Tam a poor, unlearned w ”? was the re- 

ly, “unskilled in aught save prayer to my Ma- 

er. Weak in all save love for my husband, I can 
but repeat on, pardon. 

“Ts it nis get said Cromwell, ominously 
“The shedder of the blood of God’s saints shall 
surely die ?” 

“In your hands rests the power of life and 
death. Think, oh! fmg upon wy gee we 
been spilled; how the great and the good ve 
fallen; how, by your word, they have died; and 
oh! add not another to the sad and melancholy 
list.” 

“Has not thine husband drawn his sword in 
every town in England?” 

“Tt were vain to deny it.” 

“Hag he not been the most determined of a 





daring race? When was banner lifted, battle o 
broil began, and one of the name of Desmond away 





answer !” 

“I have dreamed and prayed for this hour,” 
was the earnest reply ; “for men say thou art just, 
though stern. And now that by the manifest will 
of God, I stand face to face with thee, I will not 
yield. Thou hast a wife who hath lain in thy 
bosom, lived but on thy smile, and placed her 
very thoughts before thee. Picture the axe, the 
headsman, and the gory scaffold. Could she live 
to see thee thus?” 

There was no movement on the part of her 
stern judge which might betray his thoughts; 
but, at least, he interrupted her not, and she con- 
tinued : 

“Thou hast children, and hast felt the warm, 
soft touch of infancy upon thy lips; hast seen 
them grow up in love and fondness around thee, 
at morning and evening have knelt before the same 
altar, prayed the samé¢ prayers, bent before the 
same God !” 

“Woman, thou troublest me,” said Cromwell, 
who, as is well known, wesdar from happy in those 
domestic relations. 

“T have sons, and they shall honor thee ; daugh- 
ters, and they shall bless thee,” pursued Lady 
Desmond. 

“Has he not shed”~——— 

“Took upon these gray hairs, and on these pale 
and quivering lips; upon this frail form, bowed 
with agonizing suspense ; and pity, oh, pity me.” 

“ Away! away!” 

“ By thine hopes of Heaven—by the love thou 
bearest to thy God—pardon,.pardon for my hus- 
band.” 

“'Thou pleadest in vain.” 

“Then, by the memory of the blood which 
flowed at Whitehall—_—.”_ She stopped, for she 
felt she had said too much, yet the usurper’s iron 
face changed not; but in the wild gesture of Mar- 
tin—in the fearful and anxious start of Jeffrys— 
she trembled for her suit. The group was wor- 
thy a painter. 

For a minute, Cromwell moved not, spoke not, 
and even scarcely breathed. It seemed an age to 
the agonized pleader. At last he uttered, as if 
the power of speech had suddenly come to him, 

“ Woman, thy prayer is granted—go in peace.” 

Then turning to Jeffrys, he said: 

“Thou wert right ; I will see that the prisoner 
be released. This woman, in her great love, hath 
dared to speak of that which might have cost her 
dear. Her husband shall be set free; for verily 
I say unto you, I have not found so great love— 
no, not in all Israel.” 


a 


The following poem, copied from the Evening Post, bears. 
the polish and refinement of Mr. Bryant’s verse—which is a 
study for young versifiers, affording, according to the rule of 
Horace, fresh pleasure even on the tenth perusal. 

Newark Advertiser. 





THE LABORING MAN, 


I walked beyond the city’s bounds, 
Along an unfrequented way— 

The small, uncultivated grounds 
Of poverty before me lay. 

A fence of turf the spot surrounds, 
The poor lone cabin was of clay. 


’Twas sunset, and its parting light, 
With golden lustre, bathed the west, 
But seemed to linger in its flight, 
To cheer the summer day to rest, 
To gladden labor’s weary sight, 
Like hope within a darkened breast. 


It melted till the twilight crept 
With gentle step to kiss the scene, 
And the soft breath of evening swept 
Its incense through the foliage green. 
The bird had ceased its note, and slept, 
And all was silent and serene. 


A form within that cabin door, 

In poor and simple garb arrayed, 
With face of care deep furrowed o’er, 

Look’d out upon the gathering shade 
“He never lingered thus before,’ 

She sighed, and bitter grief displayed. 


A moment more, that face o’ercast, 
Grew radiant with joy’s brighter ray ; 
The cloud had gathered, burst, and pasaed— 
For he, her only hope and stay, 
Came hurrying to his home at last, 
Far down the solitary way. 


He came, the man of toil and vare, 
With brow o’ershadowed by distress— 

And met with sad, dejected air 
The wife’s affectionate caress! 

His heart seemed full! What storm was there, 
To cause him so much wretchedness ¢ 


A word sufficed to tell the tale: 

A ship, from foreign lands away, 
Had yielded to the swelling sail, 

And now was anchored in the bay. 
The eye was moist, the cheek was pale, 

That listened to the laborer’s lay. 


“Oh! [ am broken-hearted, and my tongue 
Refuses utterance of what I know; 
My brain is maddened, and my spirit wrung, 
hile sinks my form beneath this dreadful blow. 
Bear with me, faithful one, while I impart 
The heavy sorrows of my troubled heart. 


“On that far isle where our young days were passed, 
A bolt has fallen from God’s mighty hand! 

Upon the forms of men disease is cast 
And blight and desolation sear the land; 

On every side, the wailings of despair 

Rise from the lips of those who leved us there. 


“Dost thou remember where the silver stream 
Leaps in its wild career the vale along— 

Where oft we’ve lingered in our summer dream, 
And filled the air with hope’s expectant song ? 

In every cottage on the old hill side, 

Some of our well-beloved friends have died. 


“Oh! I can see the pale and haggard face 
Of her whose last farewell is ne’er forgot, 
Who, when she held me in her fast embrace, 
Invoked a blessing on the laborer’s lot. 
How little dreamed she, when those tear-drops fell, 
That she would starve, and I midst plenty dwell! 


“ To-day these dreadful tidings met mine ears, 
And quick I turned my weekly earning o'er ; 

Tis gone, midst choking prayers and burning tears, 
And oh! I would to God it had been more. 

Tis gone, and in the thought I find relief; 

It checks the swelling torrent of my grief.” 


The laborer ceased ; his tale was o’er, 
His heart unburdened of its care, 
And passing in his humble door, 
He bent his weary form in prayer. 
The anguish that his features wore 
Was passed, and Hope sat smiling there. 


God bless the laboring man; “thy bread 
Is on the far-off waters cast ;”’ 

And He who came to save has said, 
“Tt shall return to thee at last.” 

The rich shall find no softer bed 
Or happier memories in the past. 


The future, it is full of flowers 
To Christian hearts, so pure as thine— 

And may the knowledge of these hours 
Shed such a blessing upon mine, 

That I may seek those joyous bowers, 
Where spirits like to thee incline. 





From the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
HOW THE WORLD REGARDS IT. 


At this moment the Anglo-Saxon race produces 
in both hemispheres a most intense impression 
upon the world of business and of politics. Upon 
our old continent it is England which, by its ma- 
terial condition in the strictest sense of the word, 
holds all interests in suspense. In the New 
World, it is the Federative Republic—a shoot 
sixty years since from the loins of England— 
which seems on the eve of changing the balance 
of power in the world, and no less to be approach- 
ing the period when its Constitution and political 
forms will undergo a transformation destined to 
be most radical and complete. 

The spectacle that America of the North offers 
us is nothing less than an entirely new continent 
learning to acknowledge its masters in the Anglo- 
American Confederation, and the beautifully 
simple Constitution of 1789 receiving, after rnd 
a semi-centennial existence, a blow under whic 
it must naturally succumb at some period not far 
remote. Mexico, at this hour, may be considered 
as belonging to the United States. The Cabinet 
at Washington will probably have the good sense 
not to annex it entire at this moment. It will only 
take the portions of territory most convenient 
ie esse | however, as territorially vast as 
France beyond the yoy instance; but all the 
United States leaves to Mexico, however great it 
may be, will be nothing but a fief dependent upon 
them, which they can absorb at leisure. When 
they acquire California and Oregon, they will 
have need of a to the-Isthmus-of Pana- 
ma; and, —_ they —, on a of or 
passages they will choose the most agreeable. We 
therefore an look upon the United States as be- 
ing, virtually at least, proprietors of all North 
America to the Lake of Nicaragua, in Central 
America, or even to the city of Panama. It is the 
compelled consequence of their present deeds. 
The people of the West are in this view the most 
intrepid logicians possible, since they march 
ahead, the rifle in one hand and the axe of the 
pioneer in the other, ged fry before them, from 
station to station, from valley to valley, the starry 
a = the Union. fad nt = s 

orth, are the s0 f° 
ca, pobre in extent that may be. The 
Americans of the United States have a rage for 
conquest by means of colonization, beyond all 
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imagination. 
But, with these conquests, what becomes of the 


ion of 





Constitution of 1739? ‘The first. 
graye and passionless as the law itself, whom the 


from the encounter? Away! Thou hast thine 


Jeffersons, and the Madisons, and the Hamiltons, 
imagined upon the model of their illustrious 
Chief, is changed henceforward into a conqueror 
on horseback, watching from his headquarters the 
vanquished populations. This army, but a little 
while since, of only six thousand men, for the de- 
fence of the frontiers of a country ten times as 
large as France, it will be necessary to increase 
to one hundred thousand. There will be an enor- 
mous budget for the military establishment. Mili- 
tary habits will take root among the peopie. It 
isa bad augury for the unlimited liberty which 
American citizens now enjoy. It is no less unfor- 
tunate a prognostic for their financial system, up 
to this day so admirable in its economy. 

If this desire of conquest become prejudicial to 
the liberties of America, it will be, to tell the 
truth, but a just retribution, since it was against 
Liberty that this Mexican campaign was com- 
menced. This war, which had no motive, and 
for which.but frivolous pretexts have been offer- 
ed,. sprang. out-of an intention which cannot be 

ined by a free people. It is impossible te 
dissemble this, after the confessions that have been 
made in the Senate. The war has been precipi- 
tated, or, rather, a few reckless men have precipi- 
tated the forces of the nation upon the Mexican 
provinces, notwithstanding all the opposition of 
the most distinguished members of both parties, 
in order to establish in the warm lands of the 
tropical regions new slave States, which should 
counterbalance in a measure by their wealth and 
number the free States of the North, that are 
multiplying and developing themselves with an 
unheard-of rapidity. Mr. Calhoun has stated 
this in an elaborate speech in the very midst of 
the Senate of the Federation. The free States 
threatened to place the slave States in a condition 
of minority, the prospect of which rendered the 
latter desperate. Of the twenty-eight States, 
fourteen have slaves; and, consequently, in the 
Senate, where the States are represented without 
regard to their population, the slave States are 
ona par with their rivals; but of these fourteen 
States, two, Delaware and Maryland, evidently 
contemplate the abolition of slavery, and then, as 
the North needs, free States are ready ripe for 
admission; and many others will be formed of 
the tide of emigrants who will unite with the in- 
cessant current to the westward from the old 
States, and populate the virgin lands around the 
great lakes and the Upper Mississippi. And 
then, in the House of Representatives, where each 
State is represented according to its population, 
and in the Electoral College, which chooses the 
President, the free States have already an im- 
posing majority The slave States are hence fear- 
ful of being overcome. They have supposed that, 
if the free States acquired too much supremacy, 
the institution of slavery would be endangered. 
Hence the idea of seizing upon foreign territory 
on the Southern border—an idea they have de- 
veloped in appropriating Texas, and which they 
now pursue in dismembering Mexico. It is Mr. 
Calhoun who has promulgated this, and he knows 
better than any one else, since he was Secretary 
of State, charged with the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs, when the programme of a grand campaign 
for the extension of slavery was conceived. The 
project was his own; and he himself, in his char- 
acter as minister, by the annexation of Texas, 
gave the signal for its execution. We must shut 
our eyes to the light, not to perceive that these 
acts, boldly premeditated, and most resolutely ac- 
complished, will introduce changes into the gene- 
ral policy. 





THE LETHEON, 


We have taken it; we have had a dental ex- 
tracted under its influence, and this was the way 
of it. We took our seat on a large chair, and took 
into our mouth a large tube, which conveyed the 

We commenced inspiring and coughing at 
the same time. As our inspirations grew more 
regular, our coughing ceased, and we began to 
lose our consciousness. Then we began to hear a 
noise of a thousand nail mills. Then we seemed 
to be riding upon a railroad, along which myriad 
cars were thundering, and we were going faster 
and faster into a black void, in which were loud 
noises, as of an earthquake. Then we thought, 
“we will tell of this ;” and were framing what 
figure of speech we should use in describing that 
jarring, thunderous noise, when we lapsed away, 
and found all quiet. We were upon an island. 
Summer breathed over the blue waters ; odors, as 
of Eden, made the air faint with their- luxury. 
Musical fountains plashed in marble basins—birds 
sang in cool groves. Away down a vista, over- 
arched with climbing roses, a white marble palace 
upreared its walls. We were lying faint and lan- 
guid, but joyful, gazing down this vista. Over us 
bent an old man, who gazed inquiringly into our 
face. Just then a bevy of maidens came capering 
along in graceful sport towards us. We laughed 
at their glee, and they, in revenge, attempted to 
bind us with roses. We put up our hands to save 
ourselves from such a calamity, and awoke, with 
our hands firmly clasping the arm of the opera- 
tor, who had just extracted the tooth. The first 
thing we recognised, was a picture smiling upon 
us from the wall, which was that of the old man 
of our vision. 

After the tooth was out, of course came the las- 
situde consequent upon the reaction of our over 
excitement.— Cincinnati Herald. 





AN OLD MAN’S REMINISCENCE, 


I had quarrelled with my little brother, Willy, 
who had not passed his sixth year. I was two 
years his senior ; and he was the only being I ever 
loved. Willy was a frail and affectionate little 
fellow, not meant to struggle long through this 
dark and weary existence. The little golden 
locks fell upon his slender and beautiful neck, and 
his large blue eyes wore a soft and confiding ex- 
pression, which called forth irresistibly your love 
and protection. I went to the corner of the gar- 
den, and continued building a house we had be- 
gan together. The evening was fast coming on, 
and I still required about a dozen bricks to finish 
it; I therefore stalked up to one which, after great 
trouble, he had just completed, and pulled down 
part of the walls for that purpose. The little fel- 
low could not bear it, and he snatched them back 
from me. I, in a rage, struck him violently on 
the breast, and he fell to the ground. 

- a short time he recovered his breath, and 
saia— 

“Jamie, tell Annie to come and carry me in. 
I cannot walk. My breast is very, very sore.” 

I slunk quietly in at the back of the house. In 
a few moments, I heard a low and mournful whis- 
per go through the dwelling. My little Willy 
had broken a blood vessel. The next evening, 
about sunset, I went to the door of the room 
where he Jay, and, as I looked in, he beckoned me 
tohim. The setting sun fell full upon his golden 
hair, and, as he reclined upon his snowy pillow, 
methought he seemed like a little angel floating 
on a fleecy cloud. 

I crept up slowly to the side of his bed, and held 
the little hand which lay upon the coverlet with- 
in my own. 

“ Jamie,” said he, “Jamie, Iam going to die.” 
i I ~ my face among the bed clothes, and sobbed 

ou 

“ Don’t cry,” said the little fellow. “You know 
I love you dearly. Come, Jamie, let me play with 
your hand again, as I to, when we sat togeth- 
er on the little grass plat, in the warm sunshine ; 
and don’t cry, my dear little brother Jamie. You 
will be kind to my little pussy, when I am gone, 
and fill her saucer with new milk, won’t you, 
brother ?” 

Pussy lifted up her head, as she heard her name, 
and, purring, smoothed her sleek and glossy coat 
against the pallid face of the young sufferer, as 
though to thank him for his kind remembrance. 

“T am going to heaven,” he continued, “and 
that is a happy place, you know, for God, our 
Father, whom we say our prayers to every night, 
lives there; and you know how often we have 
wanted to see him, Jamie. And there is Jesus, 
whom we love so much, and who loves little chil- 
dren, too, so dearly ; he will be there; and he will 
carry me to his Father, for he will be like a big 
brother, and take care of me, you know, Jamie! 
And then there is little Harry Bently, he is gone 
to heaven, too, and I shall see him there; and we 
Will have two little wings, and a little golden mu- 
sic book between us; but we will leave a corner 
for you, Jamie, so that, when you come, we will 
all bow down together before the throne of God 
our Father, and sing his glory for ever and 
ever. 

The little fellow lifted up his bright blue eyes 
to heaven, and his countenance seemed to grow 
brighter and brighter. I gazed upon his face for 
some minutes, in silent anguish; but, as I gazed, 
his face appeared: to wax brighter, and yet more 
aris aulle > eee ae i parted lipe, 

his little soul winged its flight to a sure an’ 
glorious eternity. 





And now, when the hurricane of riotous and 
irresistible passion sweeps over my soul, tearing 


down all distinctions of right and wrong, and de- 
throning reason, their cherub voices seem to come 
wafted on the gale; and as these two little angel 
forms, With their little golden music book, and my 
empty and unmerited corner, rise up, as it were, 
in a vision before me, my passion vanishes, my 
frame shudders, and I burst into tears. 
Halifax Times. 


ANECDOTES OF DR. CHALMERS, 


A correspondent of an English exchange, no- 
ticing a visit to the late Dr. Chalmers to a rela- 
tive in Bristol, gives us a picture of that great 
man among children: 


“T thought, as the children ran up to greet him 
on his arrival, he seemed entirely and at once at 
home. The scholar, the divine, the philosopher— 
chief perhaps of his day in one or other depart- 
ment—were all in a moment merged in the kind, 
ES ee, oa es There he 
sat, is ey is noble vi - 
ven throughout with en of high intellectuality, 
yet beaming with cheerfulness and vivacity. The 
children are on his knee, and they have to be 
amused; various are the devices; one while he 
seems to be engaged in grave deliberation, and 
pops suddenly down upon them, taking them quite 
by surprise ; one while he draws his finger through 
his mouth, producing a sharp report, and exclaim- 
ing, in his broad Scotch, ‘ There, did ye ever hear 
sic a noise as that?’ while each report would be 
greeted by shrieks of laughter, and the exclama- 
tion, ‘ Do it again, do it again, ” 

The same correspondent relates another pleas- 
ing incident, indicative of the Doctor’s refinement 
of feeling : 


“Tt has been remarked, that a high order of in- 
tellect is inconsistent with much softness and ten- 
derness of feeling. What is meant by this, [ pre- 
sume, is, that it is inconsistent With its display— 
that philosophy is competent to check the tide of 
feeling, and to make a man a sort of transcenden- 
tal abstraction; but on more occasions than one, 
in my privileged interview with Dr. Chalmers, 
there were some beautiful displays of greatness 
and tenderness of feeling. Thus, for instance, 
after parting from our friends: ‘1 fear, he said, 
with considerable earnestness, ‘I did not shake 
hands with Mr.G. On his recurring again and 
again to the omission, I said that probably all that 
was necessary in the formality of the matter, I 
could supply. ‘No, he said, ‘it is not a mere mat- 
ter of formality ; it is a matter of deep feeling with 
me’ On our return, however, by Mr. G.’s house, 
the omission was explained—for our worthy 
friend, before leaving us, had quietly ordered the 
carriage to drive round by his door, that he might 
have the opportunity of presenting Dr. Chalmers 
with a book, as a token of his reverence and re- 
gard. ‘Ah,’ said the Doctor, as we again drove 
off, ‘that is a man of an effusive nature; he over- 
flows with kindness ; he has given me many books 
already.” The question was proposed, whether old 
age had the effect of numbing the feelings. ‘No,’ 
he observed, ‘not when supported by the health- 
ful exercise of the mind, ” 








CRVILLE DEWEY. 


The citizens of this place, who had the pleasure 
of hearing the discourses of the eloquent Dr. 
Dewey last winter, will be much interested in the 
following extract from one of his sermons, a vol- 
ume of which has just been published : 

“T would earnestly ask those who sastain this 
relation, if they have well and duly considered 
what a tremendous element they hold in their 
charge. The awfulness of this human nature !— 
the whole world has yet to wake up to it. But is 
there not a sentiment of contempt towards the 
slave man, that fearfully overlooks what he is? 
Amidst all the professions of kindness and protec- 
tion towards him,I think I see that, in a very 
marked degree. The great human claim which 
we assert for him is met with a smile of incre- 
dulity and indifference, if not of contempt. 

“This, it seems to me, is the dividing point in 
the whole controversy. In the Southern mind, 
as far as I have studied it, there appears to be no 
proper recognition of the common humanity in the 
African man. That the slave man is a man, with 
a man’s feelings, with a man’s rights, with a man’s 
capabilities—this is precisely what is not felt. I 
would solicit the attention of my Southern breth- 
ren to this point. It seems to me that the long 
habit of using these beings as mere cattle, and dis- 
posing of them as mere chattels, has worn off from 
them, in the eyes of their masters, the venerable 
and solemn impress of humanity itself. I once 
put the question in conversation—Suppose that 
this were a race of apes or ourang-outangs, which 
you held in bondage, but that you believed, ac- 
cording to some modern theories, that they were 
capable of being cultivated up to humanity ; would 
you not feel a greater moral interest in such a 
race, than you now do in the slave race? Would 
you not be inspired with the most enthusiastic de- 
sire to bring about suchaconsummation? Andis 
it not some strange habit of mind that prevents 
an equal interest about the improvement of human 
beings ? : 

“'The comparison may be repelled; but is not 
the allegation mainly true? Js the human claim 
of this unhappy race felt? They say, at the 
South, that we do not understand the case—how 
inferior these people are. We reply, “ Do you un- 
derstand the case—how human they are? You say 
you feel kindly towards them. So you do towards 
your dog or your horse. Isthat enough? Does that 
satisfy the sacred relation of man with man? Js, 
we repeat, the awfulness of the human claim re- 
garded? And will the God who has made man in 
his own image permit that sacred claim to he so 
disregarded ? 

“Far be it from me to invoke his displeasure ; 
but I say, in the third place, that there is peril in 
that dread element which we have taken into our 
charge. The times of ignorance God winked at ; 
but these later Christian ages cannot pass over a 
race oppressed, dwarfed, kept down and chained 
to the earth, without making terrible inquisition 
for it. Heaven demands, ‘where is thy brother?’ 
and earth echoes, ‘where isehe?’ It is in vain 
to resist that universal sentiment that is rising all 
over the world in behalf of this oppressed race. 
That universal sentiment will educate the slave ; 
and it will educate him to wrath and resistance, 
if we do not educate him to intelligence.” 





HYDROPHOBIA. 


We see the following directions given for the 
cure of this heretofore supposed incurable disease. 
They are by Mr. Youatt, the celebrated veteri- 
nary surgeon. Mr. Youatt says that he himself, 
and other veterinary surgeons, also, have been 
repeatedly bitten by rabid dogs, but that, by pur- 
suing the plan here recommended, no serious con- 
sequences have ever ensued. This is strong tes- 
timony as to its merits. After describing the 
symptoms, explaining the nature and activity of 
the virus, he says: 

“Cauterize the wound thoroughly with lunar 
caustic. Let this, sharpened to a peint, be applied 
thoroughly to every recess and sinuosity of the 
wound, where the teeth or saliva of the animal 
could possibly have penetrated. This will form 
an eschar, hard, dry, and insoluble, a compound 
of the animal fibre and the caustic, in which the 
virus is wrapped up, and from which it cannot be 

In a short time, this dead matter 
sloughs away, and the virus is carried off with it. 
Previous to applying the caustic, it will often be 
necessary to enlarge the wound, that every part 
may be fairly got at; and after the first eschar 
has sloughed off, it will be advisable to apply the 
caustic a second time, to destroy any part that 
may not have received the full influence of the 
first operation, or that may possibly have been in- 
noculated more by it. This carefully and thought- 
fully done, the patient may feel perfectly safe. 
The poison will have been entirely removed, and 
no danger can remain.” 





SEVEN THOUSAND MILES OF TELEGRAPH. 


We copy from the New York Herald the an- 
nexed account of the various telegraphic lines 
completed or about to be constructed within our 
Union : 

At the present time there are upwards of seven 
thousand miles of telegraph in operation and in 
course of construction in the United States and 
Canada. Lines have recently been constructed, 
extending from Portland, in the State of Maine, 
to Fredericksburg, in Virginia, and, in a week or 

it will be in operation as far as Richmond. 
At the West, there is a line in to Wheel- 


operation 
ing, and in a very short time it will extend to 


Cincinnati, in the State of Ohio. In the month of 
August, there will be a line completed between 
Mobile and New Orleans, a distance of one hun- 





days of the latter city, by means of the te 

and our Southern overland express, and wat 
ceive news from there four days in advance of the 
mail. A line between Portland and Halifax igs 
about to be constructed, and will be finished prob. 
ably in another year, or less, by which the quota- 
tions of the foreign markets can be made known 
throughout the whole country in a few minutes 
after the arrival of the English Cunard steam- 
ships; and which will bring New York, Boston, 
and the extreme West and South, within nine or 
ten days of England. 

With magnetism on the land and steam on the 
ocean, we have the fact before us that within a 
few years the world has made a prodigious stride 
in civilization and science. The earth and the 
heavens themselves have been made subservient. 
to man’s purposes; and if the United States be 
individually more benefited by it, we have the 
prend consolation that it is to the ingenuity and 
intellect of her own sons that she is indebted. 
The names of Fulton and Morse deserve to be re- 
membered as long as the world retains its present 
shape. 


went. 
From the Independent Democrat and Freeman, (N. H.) 
THE PRESIDENCY—JOHN P. HALE. 


The last number of the Chicago Western Citi- 
zen, one of the ablest papers in the country, and 
ardently devoted to the cause of Freedom and 
Reform, comes to us with the names of John P. 
Hale and Samuel Lewis, of Ohio, floating at its 
mast-head, as candidates for President and Vice 
President of the United States. After quoting 
several paragraphs from the published speeches 
of Mr. Hale, showing his position upon the 
questions now before the country, the editor re- 
marks : 

John P. Hale is before the public in no doubt- 
ful position. He has been cast out of his party 
for his adherence to principle on the slavery 
question. The people of New Hampshire, led 
on by the Liberty party and the Independent 
Democrats, placed him in a higher station, and he 
triumphed over his enemies. He was successful ; 
and because of his success, must we suppose that 
he is unworthy of our confidence—that success is 
necessarily a compromise with wrong? John P. 
Hale has been tried; he could not stay in his 
party, and be faithful to the cause of Liberty, 
and he renounced all connection with it, adopting 
the motto of our party—“ No voting for slave- 
holders, or parties which sustain slaveholders.” 
It has been objected, that he has not seen fit to 
identify himself with us, by adopting for himself 
and his political friends the title of Liberty men. 
But has he not acted with us? Must we quarrel 
about names—give up the substance, and grasp at 
the shadow ? Those who have watched his course, 
and read the documents which he has put forth, 
particularly the two speeches which we now have 
in our office for distribution, and from which the 
above extracts were taken, can have no doubt of 
his faithfulness to the principles of the Liberty 
party. 

In other respects, he is the man for the times. 
Well do we remember his firm opposition to ap- 
propriations of the General Government for the 
army and navy, and his exposure of the abuses 
and humbuggery of the War Department of our 
Government, long before any popular cry had 
been raised for or against the present war. In 
this matter he stood in advance of the people, 
and out of the trammels of his party. On the 
present war, he is willing to live or die by the 
declaration that “this war is unparalleled in in- 
famy in modern history.” Honor to him for his 
fearlessness! These, with other principles, on 
which his position is well known, anti-monopoly, 
in all things truly democratic, commend him to 
the confidence of the Liberty party, which, al- 
though its primary object is to abolish slavery, 
will, secondarily, regard all the rights of all the 
people. Where is the man who more fully repre 
sents the Liberty party on all these other matters, 
in which as men and citizens we feel an interest, 
and who, at the same time, is more heartily and 
fully committed tothe one idea? The extracts 
above quoted give some idea of his sentiments on 
these topics. 

We may expect changes in the minds and hearts 
of men upon the subject of slavery. Great events 
are just before us. Old party lines and distinc- 
tions are being broken down and obliterated. 
There must be a reorganization of the political 
elements. These are the fruits of reform. These 
things have been expected by many of us. Who 
shall we put forward as the best man to meet these 
important changes? We will submit to no com- 
promise, sacrifice no principle, while we would 
not raise unnecessary obstacles. We have con- 
verted a large proportion of the people of the 
North to the principles of the Liberty party. 
They ought to have a place where they can all 
work harmoniously for the same object—the re- 
moval of slavery from our land. True, here we 
are in danger of compromise. But is there not a 
possibility of finding a place where all these may 
harmonize and work together, without violation 
of principle—“ not as Whigs, Democrats, or Lib- 
erty men,” as Mr. Hale says, “but as men” 
striving for the right? We believe that, with 
Mr. Hale as our leader, by his position as candi- 
date, we have a way provided to save us from the 
rock of compromise, while he will secure the 
votes of all men, whether Whigs or Democrats, 
who wish to vote for the overthrow of slavery. 

AN OLD DOCUMENRT. 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 

Accident brought into my hands ‘“‘The Phila- 
delphia Gazette and Universal Daily Advertiser,” 
of the 5th of November, 1795. I find in it an 
obituary notice, a copy of which I send you on 
another page, which shows that, at an early period, 
conscience operated upon a slaveholder, as, I 
doubt not, it does now on some others. 

Puaiwapetpuia, July 1, 1847. 





From the Philadelphia Gazette and Universal Daily 
Advertiser—Thursday, November 5, 1795. 

Died, on the 6th of October last, at Beaufort, 
in South Carolina, the Rev. Mr. Mattuew Tate, 
in the 46th year of his age. In his will were the 
following paragraphs: 

“T enjoin it upon my executors te publish in 
all the papers in Charleston, that I departed this 
life under a full persuasion, that, if I died in pos- 
session of a slave, I should not conceive myself 
admissible into the kingdom of Heaven. 

“ Acquaint Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, of my 
decease, and request him to publish the above 
persuasion in that city.” 


A TART REPLY. 


Alexandre Dumas, the great French dramatist, 
is of colored origin. A capital story is told of him 
ina late number of Blackwood’s Magazine. It 
seems that a person more remarkable for inquisi- 
tiveness than correct breeding—one of those who, 
devoid of delicacy and reckless of rebuff, pry into 
everything—took the liberty to question M. Du- 
mas rather closely concerning his genealogical 
tree. 

“You are a quadroon, M. Dumas?” he began. 

“Tam, sir,” quietly replied Dumas, who has 
sense enough not to be ashamed of a descent he 
cannot conceal. 

“ And your father?” 

: Was a sage — 

: ur grandfather ?’ 

« i mamnft eaily answered the dramatist, 
whose patience was waning. 

“ And may I inquire what your great-grandfa- 
ther was?” 

“ An ape, sir,” thundered Dumas, with a fierce- 
ness which made his impertinent interrogator 
shrink into the smallest possible compass. “An 
ape, sir—my pedigree commences where yours 
terminates.” 





SELF OWNERSHIP. 


This right does not come from men. It comes 
from God. Like the right to live, to see the sun, 
and breathe the air, it vests in humanity, and is 
inalienable. No human government gave it, and 
no human government, without deep injustice, 
can take it away. 


“Must se Menpep.”—It was a whimsical plan, 
that of my dear old dmother. If ever she 
found a hole in a towel or tablecloth, she pinned 
it up, with a label appended “must be mended, 
and it was then committed to Ne ca pica baad yl 
wardro! robably never to be thence | 

long 2s ek ipheteuter lived. Now, it occurs to 
me there are many more things in the world which 
weall agree must be mended, besides my old grand- 
mother’s towels and tablecloths. We each have 
our own individual failings, which “must be 
mended.” Let us look to them. and, instead of 
imitating my mother’s example, as we are 
sadly teo muc disposed to do, let us begin to 











dred and fifty miles. When that line shall have 
been completed; we will be within three or four 


moment we have decided what must be 
mended. People’ Journal. 
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Zip The article on our first page from the 
“ Revue des Deux Mondes” was translated, we learn, 
for the New York Tribune, from which we 
copy it. 





OUR FOURTH PAGE, 


Our fourth page has a great variety of commu- 
nications this week. The reader must not un- 
derstand us as endorsing all the sentiments urged, 
or the phraseology used in every case. But we 
like to allow a wide range to our correspondents, 
so long as their aim is good, and they maintain 
the amenities of discussion. 


~~ 


MEXICO, 


Nothing of much interest at the seat of war has 
reached us since our last paper. Ere this, either 
the preliminaries of a peace have been agreed 
upon, or Gen. Scott is in the city of Mexico. 


a 


NEW PROJECT FOR WASHINGTON. 


We hear that a project is on foot for establish- 
ing in this city a large cotton and woollen factory, 
by a stock company—stock $100,000, in shares of 
$100. We are glad to see every attempt of this 
kind, calculated as it is to advance the prosperity 
of the city, and open a field for free labor. 

IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS TO NEWS- 

PAPERS, 

We call the attention of postmasters and sub- 
scribers to newspapers to the following article, 
taken from the new regulations for the govern- 
ment of the Post Office Department—(Page 35, 
No. 244:) 

“Jt is ordered that Regulation 549, which au- 
thorizes persons to subscribe for newspapers by 
depositing the money with Postmasters, &c., be, 
and the same is hereby, repealed. This order to 


take effect from and after the first day of July, 
1847.” 


Owing to the limited circulation of the order, 
the Postmaster General has extended the time 
when it is to take effect, to July 31, 1847. Sub- 
scribers desiring to remit money will govern 
themselves accordingly. 


—_—_s>— 


POST OFFICE STAMPS. 


The community is under some obligation to the 
Post Office Department for the issue of stamps. 
They are of both denominations, five and ten cents. 
A farmer, with a supply of stamps in his secre- 
tary, if he has no change, or a person wishing to 
drop a letter, postage paid, into the letter-box, 
when the office is closed, will find them a great 
convenience. Subscribers to newspapers, desiring 
to send fractions of subscription, can enclose in a 
letter a set of stamps, to any amount they please— 
say twenty, twenty-five, or eighty cents. 





SLAVERY IN THE FRENCH COLONIES. 


The vigorous movements in the French Cham- 
bers against Colonial Slavery, have been followed 
by the retirement of Admiral Mackau, Minister 
of Marine and Colonies, and by the introduction 
by the Government of two important measures: 
one to compel insolvents in the colonies to sur- 
render their property to meet the just demands 
of their creditors; and the other, to purify the ad- 
ministration of justice. The London Anti-Sla- 
very Reporter says, the adoption of the former will 
remove one great element of opposition to eman- 
cipation. The other measure contemplates such 
a change in the constitution of the assize courts, 
by the substitution of counsellors of the royal 
courts for the assessors, as shall destroy the in- 
fluence of the slaveholders, so constantly exerted 
to prevent justice being done to the slave. 


———>—_—_ 


HONOR TO THE WORKING MEN, 


The Anti-Slavery Reporter, of London, mentions 
a new and valuable History of Slavery, by M. 
Victor Schoelcher. In a note appended to the 
work, the author records a fact highly honorable 
to the working men of Paris. Anxious to get it 
rapidly through the press, he offered the men en- 
gaged upon it a gratuity, if they would continue 
their labors during the Easter holydays. Their 
answer is glorious : 

“The Easter holydays will not be allowed to 
interrupt the composition of your book ; you will 
therefore receive, without interruption, the neces- 
sary proofs. As to your generous proposition, the 
compositors deem it to be an honor to work 
without any gratuity for the holy cause which 
you so ably defend.” 

There is hope for France while such humanity 
glows in the hearts of its working men. The 
Reporter adds: 

“We cannot forget that the first petition for 
the immediate abolition of slavery in the French 
colonies originated with the intelligent work peo- 
ple of Paris; and we rejoice to know that they 
need no stimulus to future and increased exer- 
tion, to promote the liberty and happiness of their 
fellow men.” 





UNREASONABLE, 


The Washington Union will not admit that the 
question of slavery or slavery-extension ought to 
be an issue in State or general elections. The 
true issues for the Democracy are, the Tariff, 
Sub-Treasury, and all those respectable old ques- 
tions which demagogues have been striving to keep 
unsettled for the last quarter of a century. But, 
if this be so, why does that paper deplore the re- 
sult of the election in New Hampshire? It 
asks— 

“Can any Southern Whig crow over the suc- 
cess of two candidates who owe their election to 
the spurious coalition between the Whigs of New 
Hampshire and the Abolitionists? Such is con- 
fessedly the secret of their success. Surely the 
country has little reason to be proud of a victory 
which has been won by such unhallowed and vile 
coalition.” 

Whatever may be the feelings of the Southern 
Whigs, we cannot understand why the grief of 
the Union should be without mitigation. True, 
Mr. Wilson is a Whig, but Mr. Tuck, the candi- 
date of the Liberty Men and Independent Demo- 
crats, is a Democrat, if we are not misinformed ; 
that is, he is true on every one of the “ true issues” 
defined by the Union. Whence, then, its tears? 
What! “little reason to be proud of the victory” 
of a candidate opposed to a high Tariff, opposed to 
a National Bank, and a friend of the Sub-Treas- 
ury? Ah! Mr. Tuck completes his Democratic 

creed by opposition to slavery! This is his sin; 
and yet slavery or slavery-extension is no issue 
in the elections! The Union, in the paragraph 
just quoted, betrays its real sentiments, 





HAYTI, 


Hayti, after all her troubles, is settling down 
into a most tranquil state. 

“ A fter having passed through anarchy the most 
complete, we are now,” says the Manifeste, “in 
the full enjoyment of a Representative Govern- 
ment. 

“MM. the Senators B. Ardouin and Delva 
embarked at Jacmel, in the steamer of the 10th 
ultimo. They are bearers of the convention 
signed by the French and Haytien Plenipotenti- 
aries, for the payment of the indemnity due to 
France, to be submitted for ratification to the 
King of the French. 

“M. Ardouin will remain in France, as the 
Representative of Hayti, with the title of Minis- 
ter Resident near the French Government. 

“M. Levasseur, Consul General of France, in 
Hayti, has returned home in the frigate Thetis. 
Until the arrival of his successor, M. Raybaud, 
the consulate will be conducted by M. Rogerie, 


LIBERTY NATIONAL CONVENTION, 
[aBRIDGED.] 
To the Liberty Party of the United States: 








SPECULATION AND SPECULATORS. 


Our correspondent E., in another column, 
makes an ingenious “plea for speculation and 
speculators.” It is not professedly written for 
our benefit, but doubtless was suggested by one 
or two recent articles of ours, denouncing specu- 
lation. We agree with our correspondent, that 
sensible men sometimes blunder egregiously in 
discussing subjects on which they have bestowed 
little attention; and that the denunciation di- 
rected against speculation and speculators is not 
always well considered or deserved. But few 
are disposed to condemn what he terms “legiti- 
mate speculation ;’ and it is hardly fair to repel 
attacks upon a great abuse, by defending a legiti- 
mate business. 

“The kind of speculation,” says E., “that is 
ordinarily condemned, consists, 1, in buying an 
article with a view to hold it for a rise in price ; 
or, 2, in keeping that which is already preserved, 
with a view to such rise; or, 3, in hastening the 
sale of that which is possessed, for fear of a fall 
in price.” This is not, in our judgment, the kind 
speculation that is ordinarily condemned: at least, 
it is not that which we have denounced. These 
operations are essential parts of commerce, they 
constitute to a great extent the mercantile busi- 
ness, which, under the present organization of so- 
ciety, is a great convenience to both purchasers and 
consumers. We do not say that a better arrange- 
ment for exchange, one that would secure more 
to the producer, and at the same time cheapen the 
article exchanged to the consumer, might not be 
devised in a better social organization ; but, cer- 
tainly in the present state of things, the mercan- 
tile class, or a class operating in the several ways 
above defined, seems absolutely necessary. 

Still, it is evident to every reflecting mind, that 
each one of these operations is liable to great 
abuse, to such an extent as to inflict injury upon 
the great mass of the community. It is this abuse 
which is generally condemned as speculation ; 
and if there be a want of precision in defining 
the thing condemned, it arises from the very na- 
ture of the case. It is one which admits of no 
precise and infallible rules. There are instances 
where the evil is so palpable, that every eye can 
see it; but between this point and the point of 
departure from legitimate business, there is an 
infinite variety of abuses, more or less distinct, 
of greater or less turpitude. 

A merchant at a certain season of the year, 
when trade is dull, buys flour of a farmer. The 
buyer has more money than he can profitably use, 
the seller, less. Both are benefited by the trans- 
action. But, as the market price is below the 
average, the merchant holds it till he can com- 
mand a fair price, and then sells it. He has made 
enough by the operation to cover the original 
cost, the interest of the money, storage, insur- 
ance, &c., and a little more. It is a fair business 
transaction. 

The second operation defined by our corres- 
pondent may be legitimate in the same way. 

But suppose several large merchants unite, 
purchase far and near all the flour they can store, 
and hoard it up, so as to produce a factitious 
rise—suppose, then, that by means best known to 
themselves they circulate rumors of short crops 
at home, and exaggerate reports of threatened 
scarcity abroad—and at last, under the pressure 
of the panic produced by these rumors, dispose 
of their merchandise at an exorbitant advance, 
far above what they have reason to believe would 
have been the price had the ordinary course of 
trade been undisturbed—in what position do they 
stand? They have not made themselves liable in 
the eye of the law as swindlers, but have they 
not, in fact, obtained money under false pretences 2 
And who are the gainers? Not the farmers. In 
the first instance, they have sold low ; subsequent- 
ly, as prices rise, they, too, smitten with the lust 
of speculation, begin to hoard; but, not so well 
informed as the merchant, not so convenient to 
the first sources of intelligence, there are many 
chances to one, that a fall may find them groaning 
under the excess of their produce. But it is 
the great mass of tradesmen, mechanics, laborers, 
in fact, the whole class of consumers, who are the 
principal losers. Their bread has been taxed 
enormously, for the sake of putting unfair gains 
into the hands of the speculators. 

A pork merchant in Cincinnati, in haste to be 
rich, guesses that the demand for bacon is about to 
be great. Embarking all his own means in the 
business, he is not yet satisfied, but borrows to the 
amount of $40,000 or $50,000 from the banks. 
Others do likewise, and the great demand for 
hogs raises their price. The operation may be 
successful one season, and emboldens to similar 
enterprise the next. The returns have enabled 
the borrower to meet his notes, and his credit is 
increased. Meantime the farmers are stimulated, 
and some begin to speculate on their own account. 
The only class, so far, which has lost, is, as usual, 
that of consumers. But disappointment comes. 
The adventurers are suddenly arrested by a fall 
in the market. Some are ruined; the banks, 
which have been refusing favors to small trades- 
men or mechanies engaged in legitimate business, 
sustain a heavy blow, and must take care of num- 
ber one; the farmers, too late in the operation, 
are caught with all their stock upon their hands, 
and the whole community is shaken. 

This kind of speculation is common, and even 
“E” will hardly set up a plea of defence in this 
case. 

The river becomes suddenly closed in Cincin- 
nati before the city has its full supply of groce- 
ries. Abundance is waiting below for an open- 
ing; but the temporary scarcity is used by a few 
dealers, to hold back their own supplies, so as to 
produce a factitious rise, and thus oppress the 
community. This is not a fair business transac- 
tion. 

Again: There suddenly appears in a neighbor- 
hood of farmers a buyer of their produce, to any 
amount. They self at the market price, as they 
understand it in their last gazette, but do not 
know what he is aware of, that it has since then 
gone up fifty cents on the barrel. This may be 
legitimate; trade may sanctify it; but to us it 
seems little better than cheating. 

Or, a merchant in New York has a depot of flour 
‘in Buffalo, the prices being regulated by those in 
New York. Suddenly there is a fall there, and, 
without delay, by means at his sole disposal, he 
orders his agent in Buffalo to dispose of his 
flour at the reigning prices. Is this a legitimate 
operation? Suppose a merchant in Boston, holding 
a large amount of the paper of a bank in Cincin- 
nati, learns in a private way, that, although in 
established credit now, in a few days it will be 
obliged to suspend, and not able to pay more than 
fifty cents on the dollar. Forthwith he lays it 
out in the purchase of a lot of cottons from a 
manufacturer, having full faith in the stability 
of said bank. Would this be a fair business 
transaction? Just as fair as that of the flour 
merchant in the case supposed. 

Again: A millionaire buys of the Government 
some hundred thousand acres of land, simply for 
speculation. He cares nothing about improving 
it punctually, but holds on to it till the surround- 
ing improvements of laborious settlers have 
doubled its value. What kind of speculation is 
this? This monopolist, without an effort, has 
made a hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
by the labor of others, and without paying them 
a copper. This may now be regarded as hon- 
orable and right, there being no law to prevent 
it; but a different estimate will be placed upon 
such conduct hereafter. 

These are but illustrations of what we mean 
by “speculation ;” there are others infinitely 
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various in feature and coloring. 

Recently, when the trade in breadstuffs and 
the necessaries of life began to grow brisk, specu- 
lation became rife. There is such a thing as 
gambling in stocks and lands; why not in grain? 
Men with no capital would borrow, men having 
means would augment them by loans from the 
banks, enter the market, buy and sell, altogether 
upon a calculation of the news by the next arri- 
val. Sometimes they won, sometimes they lost. 
But the effect of all this was, a factitious addi- 





tion to the real rise in the price of grain, pro- 





duced by the foreign demand. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is easy to see why “private ad- 
vices,” just a few hours later, should show an in- 
crease of price in the foreign market beyond the 
rate published in the newspapers; and it is just 
as easy to explain why so many attempts were 
made to get up a panic about short crops in this 
country. Certainly there was a vast deal of this 
kind of business, which, however difficult it may 
be to draw the exact line between it and legiti- 
mate trade, is certainly not one whit better than 
gambling, either in principle or consequences. It 
all consists in hazarding heavy stakes upon a 
mere calculation of chances, and those engaged in 
it suffer the same feverish excitement, experience 
the same desperation, become as deaf to the voice 
of conscience, not seldom are overwhelmed by 
the same sudden ruin, as if they were professed 
gamblers. Meantime, all those who have to buy 
their bread, especially the poor, are sufferers to 
an incalculable extent from artificial prices. 

Our correspondent will perceive that we do not 
speak without consideration. All our denuncia- 
tions have been aimed at illegitimate speculation. 
No general definition can be laid down to em- 
brace all cases. The precise point of its depar- 
ture from legitimate trade may not be easlly de- 
tected. There may be a certain range in which 
it will be impossible to decide positively on the 
moral character of the transaction. And certain- 
ly, no law in the present state of society can ef- 
fectually reach the crime. But that it exists, that 
it enters into every department of trade, and 
from time to time works terrible evil to the coun- 
try, no one, it seems to us, can deny. There is 
but one remedy for it; and that is, that every 
merchant and tradesman shall be constantly fixed 
in the resolve, to do unto others as they would 
wish others to do unto them. 


———.>- —_— 


ANOTHER CASE, 


We published lately, from the Charleston Cou- 
rier, the report of proceedings in the case of a 


white woman tried for the murder of her slave. 
It was proved, it will be recollected, that theslave 
girl died under correction administered by the 
command of her mistress; but the latter was ac- 
quitted, on her own oath, that being sufficient, ac- 
cording to the law, to clear her, unless opposed by 
the testimony of two white witnesses. 

While looking over the columns of the Charles- 
ton Mercury a few days since, our attention was 
arrested by a card, entitled “ To the Public,” be- 
ing a statement put forth by H. L. Toomer, in 
justification of his conduct in having a slave wo- 
man corrected, from the effects of which she died. 

On the 16th inst. he received the following note 
from Mr. Carew: 

“ Juny 16, 1847. 

“Sir: My black servant Mary died to-day at 
2 o'clock. She was taken sick on the 5th July. 
Her poor feeble frame, notwithstanding our ut- 
most care and the best medical aid, has sunk un- 
der your terrible discipline. I need not dwell on 
the recital of the gloom that this event has shed 
over my family, the mourner of her death shroud. 
But here I had better stop, after adding, that when 
more composed, I will determine on a mode of in- 
vestigation. E. Carew. 

“ Mr. H. L. Toomer.” 

On the night of the 4th of July, the weather be- 
ing very inclement, sudden indisposition in a 
member of the family aroused Mr. Toomer be- 
tween 12 and 1 o’clock. Finding that the servant 
who usually slept in the house was not in, “he 
proceeded to the yard, where he saw an upper 
room of his kitchen lighted up; on entering and 
making his presence known, the lights were in- 
stantly extinguished and the door bolted. By the 
assistance of some of his other servants, being 
prevented from escaping, he arrested thirteen ne- 
groes, including six of his own. They were en- 
gaged in supping with his own furniture and 
property in use. The undersigned caused his 
slave Carolina to inflict upon each, except Mary, 
the slave of Mr. Carew, fifty lashes with a cow- 
skin. On Mary, Carolina, by the direction of 
the undersigned, inflicted ten lashes; this was in 
consideration of her having a young infant with 
her at the time; she was then dismissed from the 
premises, and permitted to return to her master’s, 
whose yard adjoins that of the undersigned.” 

This is Mr. Toomer’s own statement. 

Having received Mr. Carew’s note, he states 
that he repaired immediately to the coroner’s, and 
demanded an inquest. This was held on the 17th, 
at 4 P. M., when the following testimony, Mr. 
Toomer states, was taken: 


“ The State of South Carolina vs. the dead body of 
Mary, a female slave, the property of Edward Ca- 
Tew. 

“Dr. Elias Horlbeck sworn: Says, on the 10th 
or 11th inst. he was visiting a patient in the yard 
of Mr. E. Carew, and stopped at the chamber of 
the deceased. She was laboring under a little fe- 
ver, but, not having been requested by her owner. 
did not examine her wounds, but recommend 
cooling remedies to be continued. Deponent did 
not see her again until Tuesday last, when he 
was sent for by her owner. Deponent found one 
of her breasts inflamed and enlarged, she laboring 
under a good deal of constitutional irritation, with 
considerable debility. Deponent could see no ap- 
pearance of blows upon her breast. Saw several 
scars upon her back; two scars around her arm. 
The wounds had the appearance of being inflicted 
with a cowhide. In the course of that day she 
began to wander in mind; the inflammation in- 
creased, and finally put an end to her life about 
mid-day of the 16th inst., terminating by mortifi- 
cation of the lower part of the breast. Below 
that, the inflammation was caused by predisposi- 
tion, which predisposition may have been caused 
by fever, consequent to the effects of the whip- 
ping. It was no immediate effect of the whipping. 
There were no bruises about the breast. Deceas- 
ed was of a remarkably feeble constitution, and 
had a child three months old, which is one of the 
causes of predisposition to inflammation of the 
breast. Does not think the whipping the imme- 
diate cause of her death. The fever was caused 
from the effects of the whipping, which produced 
the inflammation of the breast. 

“ Erias Hor.peck. 

“Sworn to before me, this 17th July, 1847, J. 
P. Deveaux, Coroner Charleston District. 

“E. Carew sworn: Says Mary is his slave ; she 
was well on the 4th of July—apparently so as he 
had ever known her; she was flogged by Mr. H. 
L. Toomer on that night to his satisfaction, as he 
informed deponent; she took to her bed sick the 
next morning, and died on the 16thinst. Has not 
seen deceased since the 4th inst. Deceased had 
at one time sore breast; some years ago was very 
healthy ; remarkably feeble frame ; does not think 
the flogging alone caused her death, but that the 
shock and the whipping caused disease, which 
produced her death. Deceased had a child three 
months ago. Mr. Toomer informed deponent he 
had flogged Mary to his satisfaction. 

“Epwarp Carew. 

“Sworn to before me, this 17th July, 1847, J. 
P. Deveaux, Coroner Charleston District. 

“H. L. Toomer sworn: Says, on the night of 
the 4th July he was called up, and called for his 
servants. They were not in the house. On go- 
ing to his kitchen, he found thirteen negroes there 
including his own. Three of them were owned 
by Mr. Carew, amongst whom was Mary. He 
punished all of the negroes, except Mary, with 
fifty lashes, inflicted with a cowhide, through his 
servant Carolina. Mary was underneath the bed; 
he had her pulled out, and she came with a little 
baby sucking at her breast. Deponent took the 
baby from her, and made Carolina inflict ten 
stripes on her with the same cowhide that the rest 
of the negroes had been punished with. Depo- 
nent then ordered her to dress herself and go 
down stairs; and in consideration of her having a 
young child he let her go home. Deponent has 
not seen Mary since, and did not know she was 
sick until yesterday, he received a note from Mr. 
Carew, informing him of her death. 

“H. Laurens Toomer. 

“Sworn to before me, this 17th July, 1847, J. 
P. Deveaux, Coroner Charleston District. 

“The jury requested Dr. Horlbeck to make a 

mortem examination, assisted by Dr. Bellin- 
ger, as follows: 

“The undersigned, at the request of the jury, 
proceeded to i: the body of Mary ; found the 
body much emaciated, both breasts considerably 

r than would have been expected. They had 
both been in a moderate state of hypertrophy, for 
which Dr. Horlbeck had attended her some four 

or five years ago. The right breast exhibited a 

high degree of recent inflammation, and its effects, 

such as a partial suppuration and general morti- 
fication, with appearance of a tuberculous condi- 
tion, referred to pre-existing disease. The left 
saperéech influssation, being part of the gea- 
su) i ion, being a part of the gen- 

a eanantaete condition. 

“On laying open the marks of the lashes ob- 
served on the back and the arm, some eight or ten 
in number, we found traces of inflammation around 
and underneath some of them. Internally, the 
lungs exhibited appearances corresponding to the 





general inflammatory condition. 








“Our inference from the above examination i 
that the subject labored under chronic diseas 
state of the b associated with a feeble and 
irritable habit or constitution, which rendered her 
liable, from a variety of causes, external and in- 
ternal, (and which would be harmless to a healthy 
subject,) to suffer from active inflammation. 


“We regard the said inflammation of her right 
breast as the cause of her death. The inflamma- 


tion arose in the course of a fever, which was ex- 
cited by exposure, ibly other imprudences, 
together with the chastisement and its moral in- 
fluence on the system. If asked how much agency 
either of these causes had in producing the fatal 
results, we answer, that it is impossible to deter- 
mine the matter with accuracy. We canonly re- 
peat, that slight causes, in such a subject, might 
be expected to produce serious consequences. 

«“Exias Horvpeck, M. D. 

“ Joun Betuineerr, M. D. 

“Sworn to before me, this 17th July, 1847, J. 
P. Deveaux, Coroner Charleston District.” 

The jury rendered a verdict in accordance with 
these facts, and no further proceedings, so far as 
we can learn, were had against Mr. Toomer! 

Could such a transaction take place—such a 
defence be put forth as all-sufficient—in a commu- 
nity where the full Humanity of the Slave was 
recognised ? 

Mr. Toomer evidently entertains no doubt that 
the statement he makes will completely exculpate 
him in the judgment of his fellow-citizens. He 
expresses no regret at the result of his “terrible 
discipline ;” seems not to imagine that he has done 
any act out of the usual order of things. 

The only offence charged was, that thirteen ne- 
groes, including seven of his own, were supping on 
the night of the great national jubilee, “his fur- 
niture and property” (kitchen utensils, we sup- 
pose) being in use. 

The penalty inflicted was fifty lashes with a cow- 
hide, by the hands of a female servant, Carolina, 
on each, except on a nursing mother! She, being 
very feeble, received but ten lashes. She was 
hidden under the bed. Mr. Toomer “had her 
pulled out, and she came with a little baby sucking 
at her breast.” He took the baby ; the mother was 
stripped, the cowhide was applied, and he “then 
ordered her to dress herself” and go down stairs ! 
This is the statement, not of an enemy, but of Mr. 
Toomer himself, made in self-justification ! 

From the exposure, whipping, and fright, irri- 
tation and fever followed, immediately developing 
inflammation on the breasts, and the result was 
death. 

All this is coolly put forth by a Christian man, in 
a Christian community, in the nineteenth century 
of the Christian era, as a full justification of an act 
of horrible inhumanity! T’o complete the picture 
of this dark transaction, Mr. E. Carew, (the own- 
er of Mary,) who, in his note to Mr. Toomer, 
spoke of her “ poor feeble frame” sinking, despite 
their “utmost care,” under “the terrible disci- 
pline” of Toomer; who would not “ dwell on the 
recital of the gloom that this event has shed over” 
his family, who was not “composed” enough to enter 
upon an immediate investigation—this tender- 
hearted master testifies that he had “not seen the 
deceased since the 4th instant,” up to the time of 
her death ; and till within a short time before her 
death, it seems, he had employed no physician! 

And this is the patriarchal system which Mr. 
Calhoun is moving heaven and earth to extend 
over the vast regions of new territory to be ac- 
quired from Mexico? Shall he do it? 

penile te 
THE TARIFF OF ‘FORTY SIX—THE HALLU- 
CINATION, 


The following paragraph appears in the New 
York correspondence of the Washington Union 
of July 13th, and is the essential part of the let- 
ter of “Zed.” 

“Every day corroborates the remark of the 
Union’s commercial correspondent ‘ Prentice, in 
his letter of last Thursday, that it is only now 
the new tariff begins to produce its proper effects 
in increased imports and duties. The value of the 
merchandise imported in the district, from the 
ist to the 9th instant, compared with that for the 
same period last year, is as follows: 











1846. 1847. Increase. 

Free goods - - - $347,007 $380,091 $33,084 
Dutiable goods - -1,317,375 2,117,008 799,633 
Total merchandise - 1,664,382 2,497,090 832,717 
Specie- - - - - 21,026 134,210 113,184 
1,682,408 2,631,309 945,901 

Cash received - - 353,618 542,097 187,479 
Totals - 2,040,020 3,173,406 1,133,380 








“The merchandise imported and sent to the 
warehouse, from the ist to the 9th, inclusive, has 
been as follows : 


Dutiable value - = + $118,491 
Duty due - - - - 54,371 
Total imports for9 days- - 2,225,499 
Duties pidand due -— - 596,468 


Increase of imports in 9 days in 1847 918,121 
Increase of duties in 9 days in 1847 241,850” 


We have been for some time noting the re- 
marks of this correspondent. His letters from 
New York have been triumphantly published, 
from time to time, by the Union, to show the ben- 
eficial effects of the new tariff. For months past, 
he has pointed to every increase in price in the 
market, and every new evidence of local prosper- 
ity, as proof of the wisdom of his party, and the 
stupidity of the Whigs, as evinced by the opera- 
tion of the Tariff of 1846. But it seems from the 
above communication, that all the former remarks 


.on this subject have been mere idle declamations, 


and that “it is only now the new tariff begins to 
produce its proper effects,” &c. The fact stated, 
that in nine days from the ist to the 9th of July, 
the imports in New York alone exceed those for 
the corresponding period of last year by the sum 
of $918,121, is the most conclusive evidence that 
could be offered to the human mind of the supreme 
folly of the Tariff of 1846. At this rate, the im- 
ports, under the Tariff 1846, will exceed those 
under the Tariff of 1842 by forty millions of dollars. 
North American. 

It is to be regretted that questions of political 
economy cannot be discussed on their own merits, 
without reference to party politics or prejudices. 
The correspondent of the Union is mistaken in 
assuming that the Tariff of 1846 is “only now” 
beginning to produce its proper effects. The North 
American is mistaken in regarding this increased 
importation as a calamity. And both correspond- 
ent and commentator are mistaken in attributing 
this increase to the operations of the tariff alone. 

If the former had taken the trouble to look at 
the “ Official Accounts of the Board of Trade,” in 
England, for the four months from January 2d to 
May ist, as compared with the corresponding 
period last year, he would have seen that the 
tariff and other causes began to produce their 
proper effects long since. 

From a classification of the exports from Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, and Clyde, during 
the two periods, we have compiled the following 
table of leading exports to this country : 

1846. 1847. 
Thread and sewing, Ibs. - 223,765 280,279 
Plain calicoes, yds. - - - 3,435,050 11,370,311 
Printed and dyed do., yds. 6,016,707 14,360,536 
Cambrics, muslins, lawns, 


and linens, yds. - - - 192,427 271,806 
Laces, gauzes, &c., yds. - 1,486,121 3,080,844 
Cotton hosiery, caps, and 

gloves, doz. - - - - 29,951 40,655 
Cotton shawls and hdkfs, 

plain and printed, doz. - 14,132 37,834 
Cotton and linen cloth, 

mixed, yds. - - - - 805,420 233,922 


Linens, British and Irish, 
yds, - - - - - - - 8,453,035 9,384,628 


Linens, British and Irish - £873 £16,507 
Woollens- - - - - - 359,352 470,976 
i reer’. eee 
Or, 10,194 34,773 


The fact of increased importation, then, is not 
“only now” exhibiting itself, as the correspond- 
ent of the Union supposes; or becoming particu- 
larly noticeable, “at the very moment when the 
demand for our breadstuffs in Europe begins to 
decline,” as the North American intimates. 

But we said both were mistaken, in attributing 
to the Tariff of 1846, alone, this great increase of 
our imports. That, doubtless, has prepared the 
way, but the immediate and most active cause of 
this operation is, the vast augmentation of our 
exports to Great Britain. The New England 
manufacturers, who receive largely the bread- 
stuffs of the West, naturally regard that section as 
a good market for their products. The certainty of 
the exchange between them depends upon the 











ability of each to supply the wants of the other. 
The large exportation of our breadstuffs and pro- 
visions to Britain, has naturally stimulated im- 
portation; and the result has been beneficial to 
both parties. We take, in return for our exports, 
specie, till money becomes so plenty that it is 
more profitable to receive goods. The laws of 
trade, if left undisturbed, will regulate the mat- 
ter to mutual advantage. 

During the year ending June 30, 1846, we ex- 
ported to Great Britain and Ireland— 

Ofwheat - - .- 974,398 bushels. 

Offlour - - - 1,015,244 barrels. 

Of Indiancorn - - 1,192,680 bushels. 

Of Indian meal -~ - 50,164 barrels. 

But in three-fourths of that period, in 1346-7, 
or in nine months and five days, from September 
1, 1846, to June 5, 1847, our exports to Great 
Britain and Ireland were as féllows: 





“« From— Flour, Corn Meal, Wheat, Corn, 

bdls. bbls. bush. bush. 
New York - 852,634 277,852 1,085,436 5,041,726 
Philadelphia 204,779 187,690 440,731 — 858,871 
Baltimore 262,241 «61,606 = 68,838 1,595,440 
os 44,7 21,289 8 = Ly 

- Orleans (June 2) 509,231 23,512 274 3,452, 
—- ss 65620 23,085 = '568,413 
Other ports - 49,645 47,508 32,457 517,625 
Total - - 1,988,890 642,542 1,903,019 13,387,089 


“In addition to which, 46,171 bushels of rye, 
373,972 of oats, and 176,202 of barley, were ex- 
ported.” 

That is, twice as much wheat, nearly twice as 
much flour, almost twelve times as much corn, and 
nearly thirteen times as much corn meal, were 
exported to the United Kingdom from this coun- 
try, in nine months, ending June 5, 1847, as in 
twelve months, ending June 1, 1846. 

Certainly, under the operation of such a stim- 
ulus, it would be a wonderful phenomenon were 
our imports to remain stationary ! 

To what extent the exportation of breadstuffs 
will be increased by the total abolition of the Corn 
Laws, in 1849, and how far the Tariff of 1846 will 
stimulate importation, we shall learn, only when 
experience shall have tested them, under condi- 
tions undisturbed by extraordinary circumstances. 

For ourselves, we have never doubted, that the 
more you relax restrictions on Trade, external 
and internal, the better it will be for the people 
of all nations, and the more profitable as well as 
Christian will be their intercourse with each 
other. 


—--2> 
For the National Era. 
THE SONG OF TOIL, 


BY AUGUSTINE DUGANNE. 


Let him who will, rehearse the sung 
Of gentle love and bright romance— 
Let him who will, with tripping tongue, 
Lead gleaming thoughts to Fancy’s dance ; 
But let me strike mine iron harp 
As northeru harps were struck of old— 
And let its music, stern and sharp, 
Arouse the free and bold! 


My hands that iron harp shall sweep, . 
Till from each stroke new strains recoil, 
And forth the sounding echoes leap, 
To join the arousing Song of Toil: 
Till men of thought their thoughts outspeak, 
And thoughts awake in kindred mind; 
And stirring words shall arm the weak, 
“And fetters cease to bind! 


And crashing, soon, o’er soul and sense, 

That glorious harp, whose iron strings 
Are Labor’s mighty instruments, 

Shall shake the thrones of mortal kings : 
And ring of axe, and anvil note, 

And rush of plough through yielding soil, 
And laboring engine’s vocal throat, 

Shall swell the Song of Toil! 


WESTERN EXCHANGE, PHILADELPHIA, July 27. 





SLAVERY AND MANUFACTURES, 


The Charleston Mercury predicts that, at no dis- 
tant day, Charleston is destined to become one of 
the principal grain markets of the Union, and in- 
sists upon the policy of establishing fiour mills 
there. It remarks: 

“The advantages of our position, as the com- 
mercial outlet of an immense grain-growing re- 
gion, whose harvests are a month earlier than those 
of their Northern neighbors—our city being ac- 
cessible at all seasons of the year, alike from the 
interior and the ocean—place it, we think, beyond 
all reasonable doubt, that such an enterprise must 
prove as profitable to those who engage in it as it 
must be conducive to the general prosperity of 
our city. Establishments of this kind not only 
furnish an important element of foreign commerce, 
but give employment to various branches of me- 
chanics, attracting population to our city, and in- 
creasing the value of real estate and the consump- 
tion of the necessaries of life. Time was when 
South Carolina flour, manufactured at Camden, 
was considered superior to any in the Union, com- 
manding not only in our own market, but the 
West Indies and South America, higher prices 
than any with which it was brought in competi- 
tion. This is to be attributed to its superior pow- 
er of resisting the effects of the heat and moisture 
of tropical climates.” 

It seems marvellous that the newspaper press 
should find it necessary to urge the expediency of 
erecting flour mills in “the great commercial out- 
let” of a State two hundred years old, and whose 
flour was once considered superior to any in the 
Union! But the census furnishes something else 
to wonder at. South Carolina, with its superior 
wheat, and cheap labor, and harvests a month 
earlier than those at the North, and its great 
commercial outlet accessible at all seasons of the 
year to the home producer and foreign trader, 
turned out in 1840, at all its mills, amounting 
only to one hundred and ninety-four, 58,458 bar- 
rels of flour; while the city of Cincinnati alone, 
in the interior of the Union, a thousand miles 
from the seaboard, from her mills, running on an 
average only six or seven months of the year, 
turns out annually near 300,000 barrels! 

The single State of Ohio, in 1840, ground more 
barrels of flour than the whole of the slave States, 
(leaving out Virginia,) and this year will probably 
have exported as many barrels as all the slave 
States, including Virginia, turned out in 1840. 

We notice in the same paper elaborate essays 
showing the great advantages possessed by the 
Southern States over the Northern, for the man- 
ufacture of cotton ; and the editor is confident that 
the day is rapidly approaching when a large pro- 
portion of the cotton crop of the South will be ex- 
ported in the shape of cotton cloth. He quotes a 
communication from the Mobile Herald, showing 
the peculiar advantages enjoyed by the people of 
Alabama, as manufacturers, from which we make 
the following extract: 

“ Briefly: water power or privilege is so plenty 
in this State generally, that its cost is merely nom- 
inal. It never freezes here, and rarely fails by 
drought. The raw material is to be had at the 
door, free of the charges for freight, storage, com- 
missions, insurance, interest, &c., incurred by 
sending it from home, and a like list on the man- 
ufactured article when brought back again. Let 
us for a moment see the charges that the manu- 
facturers in New England must incur, that the 
manufacturer here is free from. We shall take 
the gross cost to both, and show the balance in 
favor of the Alabama manufacturer, premising 
that, for want of exact data, there may be some 
error, but none, it is believed, of importance. We 


take a bale of 500 pounds, costing 8 cents per 
pound: 


Bale of cotton, 500 pounds at 8 cents - $40.00 


Freight to Mobile - - - - 1.00 
Storage at the landing = - . -. 0 
Wharfage at Mobile - - - . 10 
Storage at Mobile - - - a+ 25 
Weighing HES be 2). - = 05 
——- - bn a5 26 oi 126 
Commission$ on selling - - ~- 1.00 
Insurance instore - - - - 20 
Marking forshipment - --* - 05 
Broker’s commission for purchasing - 50 
Freight to Boston, 34 cent - - - 3.75 
Wharfage - “ » - - . 05 
Drayage from boat in Mobile - - 10 
Drayage to ship in Mobile - - - 10 
Drayage from ship in Boston - - 05 
Storage in Boston, - - - - 05 
Interest on $40, 3 months, at 6 percent. 60 
Insurance on ship, 14 percent. - - 20 





Cost of bale of 500-pounds in Boston - $48.25 
Cost of same say at Tuscaloosa - ~- 40.00 





Difference - . - - - 8.25 


“Here we have a difference in favor of the Ala- 
bama manufacturer of above 20 per cent. on the 
raw material at the door of the manufactory, while 
if the New England manufacturer comes in com- 
petition with ‘him in market, he must come a 
thousand miles, and encounter all the risk, loss of 
time upon his capital, and expenses incident 
thereto, to effect it ; and at the same time the Ala- 
bama manufacturer gets just such an article as 
suits him; the other often fails to do so. The 
former, too, gets it in the most suitable state for 
use; the latter has to take it rather in reference 
to shipping than manufacturing order. When 
cotton is low, the rate per cent. difference will be 
still greater. Now, su we consume annually 











fabrics. The value of the raw material is 
$1,000,000. We get it 20 per cent. cheaper than the 
Eastern manufacturer, which leaves us $200,000 
for our own manufacturer, besides all the ad- 
vantages incident to the additional employment 
of our people and the feeding and clothing them 
from our own soil, and consequent enhancement 
of the value of our lands and other property. 
But I have not enumerated all the advantages that 
the Southern has over the Northern manufac- 
turer. Winter is almost unknown here: hence 
machinery propelled by water is never idle by 
freezes, as often occurs in New England, and 
which is a very serious injury.” 

Can anything be plainer? Would not a stran- 
ger, unacquainted with the workings of the “pe- 
culiar institution,” expect to find manufacturing 
industry in the highest state of prosperity in Ala- 
bama? Is it possible that any enlightened people 
could have overlooked the wonderful advantages 
here so distinctly pointed out? But what are the 
facts? In 1840, the number of cotton manufacto- 
ries in the United States was 1,240, of which 
Alabama had 14, and all the slave States 280 ; and 
the value of the manufactured articles of the 
whole Union was $46,350,453, of which the share 
of Alabama was $17,457, and that of all the slave 
States $3,724,447! 

In view of these facts, we can easily understand 
why it is that the great commercial outlet of per- 
haps the foremost cotton-growing State in the 
Union—the city of Mobile, the second cotton mar- 
ket in the United States—is, like Charleston, at 
this very moment, stagnant or retrograding. The 
editor of the Frankfort (Ky.) Yeoman, who has 
been making a tour in the South, says: 

“The town has not realized the expectations of 
those who lived here several years ago, the popu- 
lation not having increased more than a thousand 
since 1840, when it contained twelve thousand in- 
habitants. * * * * The sanguine expecta- 
tions of its citizens as to its future greatness— 
looking to it as the future Tyre of the conti- 
nent—have been sadly disappointed; and an old 
acquaintance, then formed, told me to-day that he 
knew property which then readily commanded 
twenty thousand dollars, which could now be 
bought for seven thousand, and that all property 
had fallen fifty per cent. But this only argues 
that that was one of the speculative eras in the 
history of the place.” 

But, how happens it that all the slave State 
cities, with one or two exceptions, are in the same 
predicament ? No; it is not speculation, but Sxa- 
very, Which clogs the industry of the South, and 
neither manufactures nor commerce can thrive 
until it become extinct. Why do not Southern 
editors, while continually lamenting over the want 
of enterprise and manufacturing industry in the 
South, bravely expose the true cause of the evil ? 
When Anti-Slavery men point it out, they are 
charged with taunting the slave States. They do 
no such thing. On the contrary, they do justice 
to the great natural advantages of those States, 
and to the native energies of their population, 
laying the whole blame of a want of progress on 
a system of labor whose tendencies to evil no ad- 
vantages of physical location, no native qualities 
of population, can counteract. If this theory be 
not the true one, what is the cause of the stag 
nation of the slave States? The Charleston Mer, 
cury Will be surely puzzled for a reason, for it is 
fond of enlarging upon the physical superiority 
of the South over tie North, and very far from 
conceding any inferiority of native energy in the 
Southern population. Why then, at this late 
date, does that paper find it necessary to show 
the expediency of erecting fiouring mills in 
Charleston, and cotton factories in Alabama, 
when South Carolina flour is finer than that of 
any part of the Union, and the manufacturer of 
cotton in Alabama can manufacture at twenty 
per cent. less cost than his competitor of New 
England ? 

The late movement at the Tredegar Iron 
Works explains the disastrous working of slave 
Yabor on free. Free working men refuse to com- 
pete with the pauper labor of slaves; and the 
result is, they are not only turned out of employ- 
ment, but threatened with a legal prosecution, 
and then denounced as the emissaries of Northern 
Abolitionists. “The strike in Virginia,” says the 
Mercury, “has come not inopportunely. The pre- 


“cipitate movement of these Northern emissaries 


in Southern factories has most fortunately be- 
trayed their Northern allies. We rejoice at it, 
and, most of all, that the scene was enacted in 
Virginia—that Ancient Dominion, which slum- 
bered for a time over the concealed volcano in 
preparation, but which has now, with all its for- 
mer intelligence and power, awakened to the dan- 
gers which threaten.” 

And so Virginia, which is groaning under the 
mill-stone of slave labor, and has been encourag- 
ing, begging free emigrants from the North and 
from Europe to settle within her bounds, and re- 
deem her exhausted fields, has all at once awaken- 
ed to the danger of—what? Free Labor! South 
Carolina awakened long ago to this danger, and 
a slaveholding aristocracy took their measures 
accordingly—with what result may in part be in- 
ferred from the following extracts from the letters 
of the editor of the Kentucky Yeoman, already 
referred to. Speaking of Charleston, he says: 


“But the most striking feature of the market, 
and that which will probably more surely arrest 
the attention of a stranger, and mark the charac- 
ter of society, than anything else, was the total ab- 
sence of whites from this scene of plenty and beauty. 
I did not notice one white vender in the market. 
All were blacks. The butchers, the fishermen, the 
producers, and the salesmen, and, with the excep- 
tion of a straggling white met now and then, the 
purchasers too were slaves—not mulattoes, but almost 
invariably blacks—“ black as the ace of spades.” 
A passenger-acquaintance remarked, if he did not 
know he was in an American city, the illusion 
there presented would lead him to suppose him- 
self in a nation of the Ethiopian race. In fact, blacks 
do everything here, nearly. They are mechanics, 
agriculturists, and domestic tradesmen. 

“The ladies and gentlemen appear to live within 
doors, or else drive leisurely about m carriages, drawn 
by beautiful horses. But few are seen in the 
streets. Upon the whole, I consider Charleston 
a very remarkable city, and well worthy of being 
visited on account of its attractiveness.” 


How will the “ Ancient Dominion” relish such 
a heaven as that? Everything done by slaves, a 
free working population, free tradesmen, free me- 
chanics, all driven out, and a few ladies and gen- 
tlemen driving leisurely about in carriages ! 

We close this article by an extract from the 
Apalachicola (Fla.) Advertiser. That paper seems 
to think, after all, that the “concealed volcano” 
of free mechanics, free workingmen, is not quite 
so ruinous, as the open, devastating volcano of 
slave labor. The Advertiser says: 


“In this small community, we have a sad in- 
stance of the influence which the employment of 
slaves will have to diminish population, and so re- 
duce the wealth of the community. In 1838, when 
when we first came to this city, there were but 
few slaves, and they were mostly owned by our 
own citizens ; at that time our population amount- 
ed to about 2,500. The high rate of wages here, 
and the reduction in the value of slave labor in 
Georgia and Alabama, sent gangs of negroes from 
those States to be hired out here, in opposition to 
the white laborers ; the result has been, that our 
population has been reduced to 1,400! whilst the 
quantity of cotton shipped since 1838 has been 
quadrupled. The white laborers could not sub- 
sist on the wages paid to the slave—they were 
driven away. But the evil was not confined to 
them alone; the merchants who supplied them 
with food and raiment, and the landlords who 
rented them their dwellings, have felt the effects 
of diminished demand for what they each sup- 
plied. The wages of the white laborer was diffused 
by him through the whole community; he was a 
consumer as well as a producer; he hoarded up 
but little; but the wages of the slave laborer is sent 
to enrich his already wealthy master in Georgia and 
Alabama ; not a dollar of it ever returns here! — 

“We desire to encourage the honest, industri- 
ous whites from the interior of the State to come 
and settle in our city, and perform the labor now 
done by foreign negroes, many of whom are a 
curse to the community. It is an evidence of a 
want of that feeling of sympathy which we should 
possess for our own color, that while many honest, 
industrious white men and woman in our city are 
unable to buy decent raiment, and can scarcely 
‘make two ends meet’ in the matter of bread and 
meat, that there are in the city negro men and 
women revelling in plenty, who flaunt by us on 
Sunday shining in their gay attire, turning up 
their noses at those they call ‘poor white folks.’ 
We have had applications made to us, and, through 
us, to others, ron work, by white men and women, 
to be enabled to get food to put into their and their 





25,000 bales of our own cotton, worked into coarse 


children’s mouths, which they had sought in vain, 
whilst we could look out from our windows upon 


the habitations of negroes, who were surrounded 
by every comfort, and whose dress surpasses that 
of almost any white laborer or white laborer’ 
wife in the city.” . 
ees 


ATLANTIC AND MISSISSIPPI ONE, 


Henry O’Reilly, in a manifesto dated Philadel. 
phia, July, 1847, says: 

“In reply to inquiries from various quarters 
the undersigned has the satisfaction of announc. 
ing that the Great Central Line of Telegraph 
which he is now constructing between the East. 
ern and Western States, will be completed as fay 
West as Cincinnati on the 20th August; and that 
the ‘Lake Erie Telegraph,’ which his associates 
are constructing in connection with it, will be jy 
operation at Cleveland about the same time. (the 
work of that route continuing thereafter steadi] y 
towards Detroit, &c.) Arrangements are made 
by the undersigned for continuing this ‘ Atlantic 
Lake, and Mississippi Line, soas quickly to bring 
Chicago and Milwaukie, as well as St. Louis, into 
connection with the cities of the Atlantic seaboard 
The speed with which the line is advancing t, 
Cincinnati and Louisville indicates the rapidit 
with which it will be extended to Lake Michigan 
as well as the Mississippi. _s 

“ Henry O’REILiy 


“ Philadelphia, July, 1847.” 





REVIEW. 


Hitt Sipg anp BorpeR SKETCHES, with Legends of the 
Cheviots and the Lammermuir. By W. H. Maxweu 
author of “Hector O'Halloran,” “Wild Sports of the 
West,” “Stories of Waterloo,” &c. New York: D. Apple. 
ton & Co. 


In the first sentence of his introduction, the au- 
thor of this work unfortunately betrays a feeling 
which will not enhance the popularity of his pro- 
duction among those in this country who sympa- 
thize with the suffering Irish. He is a renegade 
Irishman—one of that class who, not content to 
abandon the land of their birth, take pleasure in 
defaming her; and some of whom, in return for 
the ample income wrung from the hard earnings 
of her famishing children, send back only reviling 
and bitterness, shamefully leaving to a foreign 
people the task of feeding the thousands who have 
been reduced to utter starvation by their selfish 
disregard of the ties of blood, the claims of patri- 
otism, and the common brotherhood of humanity 

These things we cannot forget, while reading 
the very pleasant sketches with which the author 
has furnished us. It does not avail, that he makes 
no claim to patriotism or philanthropy ; that does 
not absolve him from their duties; and we can 
have nosympathy with one, we cannot esteem that 
man simply harmless, who, while his native land 
is withering under a desolating scourge, not only 
coldly forbears all expression of sympathy, but 
goes out of his way to make heartless, sneering 
comments upon remote or proximate causes which 
have in part produced her misfortunes, We 
could as soon trust a man who would reproach 
or defame his mother on her deathbed. 

Apart from this, Mr. Maxwell has made a very 
pleasant book. He is, as he styles himself, a kind 
of “sporting vagabond,” and seems equally at ease 
among the lochs and mountain streams of Border 
Land, with his fishing tackle and a highland gilly 
at his heels, and playing cavalier to a romantic 
French maiden, whom he encounters on a steam- 
boat, friendless and unprotected, on her way to 
England in search of her lover, and to whom his 
offers of service, backed by a fatherly air and a 
grey moustache, prove timely and agreeable. At 
the end of their journey, he consigns his fair 
charge to the arms of her beloved, and, gracefully 
repressing all vain regrets that honor and the 
“veille moustache” forbid rivalry, attends the 
happy pair to the altar, and performs the paternal 
office of “ giving away the bride.” 

There is throughout the book a jaunty, careless 
air, which, however graceful at five-and-twenty, 
does not exactly comport with our ideas of the 
dignity becoming the quinquegenarian. The au- 
thor belongs to a species, which society, in its 
multiform creations, has not yet produced in our 
country. Occasionally, we have seen a travelling 
specimen of the fore:... production, but not one of 
indigenous growth. It is a character compounded 
of the “litterateur,” the sportsman, the gentleman 
of leisure, the “dilettante,” and the dashing “devil 
may care” man of fashion, who, when the fancy 
seizes him, cuts his city acquaintances in disgust 
abjures the “turmoiled court,” and goes out into 
the solitudes of nature, to fish and philosophize, 
descanting with equal ease and volubility upon 
the primitive condition of humanity and the most 
approved method of taking trout. We regret to 
observe occasionally, in Mr. Maxwell’s book, spe- 
cimens of “fine writing” which we had hoped 
was confined to another school. It is, however, 
only a sort of West End imitation of Cockney 
“flash,” a vapid reproduction of a pernicious but 
spirited original. 

It is for sale at Franck Taylor’s. 








A VoyaGE up THE River Amazon, including a Residence 
at Para. By Wittiam H. Epwarps. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

The author of this volume informs us that, 
in company with his relative, Amory Edwards, 
late United States Consul at Buenos Ayres, he 
ascended the Amazon to a higher point than, to 
his knowledge, “any American had ever before 
gone.” The book, owing to its minute descrip- 
tions of specimens in the various departments of 
natural history, will prove more interesting to the 
naturalist, than to the general reader. The inci- 
dents are meager ; and Mr. Edwards dees not give 
us much knowledge of human life in the regions 
he visited. 

We have been accustomed, hitherto, to regard 

anacondas, alligators, and vampires, with a kind 
of horrible reverence, but Mr. Edwards makes 
very light of them. People use hammocks along 
the Amazon, but even this mode of sleeping is 
no security against the vampires. In the day, 
they sleep in the tiles of the roof, but at twilight 
they begin to issue forth in long black streams. 
By closing the shutters, they can be generally 
kept out of the room, but sometimes they will 
effect an entrance. Several, captured by Mr 
Edwards, measured, each, upwards of two feet 
across the wings! They are perfect epicures in 
their taste, and can put up with no part of a hu- 
man being, except the big toe. This they pierce, 
secundem artem, and take their fill of its refined 
blood, repeating the operation every night, if the 
sleeper is good natured. But, according to Mr 
Edwards, it is a slight affair. “If the foot is cov- 
ered, there is no danger, or if # light is kept 
burning in the room ; and often we have slept un- 
harmed, thus guarded, while the bats were flit 
ting about and squeaking the night long.” Think 
of that—great blood-sucking bats, two feet across 
the wings, brushing your nose, and squeaking 
their chagrin in your ear at finding your big toes 
covered up—you, meanwhile, sleeping as soundly 
as an infant! 
The anacondas are equally civil, and quite use- 
ful in their way. Having been taught the sin 
of cannibalism, they are content, for the most part, 
with rats, of respectable dimensions. Visiting 
the garden of his host, Mr. Edwards came across 
a barrel, peering into which, he saw, snugly coil- 
ed up at the bottom, a young anaconda, looking * 
innocent as a dove. He was pointed out as very 
diminutive, but, to unpracticed eyes, a snake 
ten feet long, and of proportionate girth, seemed 
quite imposing. “These snakes,” says the trav- 
eller, “are kept ahout many houses in Para for 
protection against rats; and two that had escaped 
from Mr. Norris’s barrels, now prowled at larg® 
and effectually cleared the premises of those ve 
min. They are perfectly harmless, and neve 
molest domestic fowls or animals upon the pret 
ises, excepting now and then a young chicken. 
Anacondas, fifteen or twenty feet long, and tw? 
or three feet around, gliding about the house, 
now and then swallowing a rat, to allay hung*?, 
and coiling themselves up to sleep under the din- 
ing table, or in your bed room! Such are the 
triumphs of Civilization. 





Summer in THE WILDERNESS, embracing a Canoe Voyage 
up the Mississippi and around Lake Superior. By CHAR/®S 
Lanman. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This book contains some interesting inform 
tion, but we cannot help thinking that Mr. Lan- 
man derived a great deal more pleasure from ~ 
travels, than his readers will from his account ° 





them. 
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Granam’s Macazine or Literature aNp Art. For 
August. 

Contents —The Slaver Linobee; Cora Neill; 
The Dreamer; The Demon of the Mirror; A 
New Way to Collect an Old Debt; The Lifted 
Veil; The Islets of the Gulf; Euelyn Grahame; 
Reality versus Romance; Thou Art Cold; The 
Spanish Lovers. ; 

We have the usual engravings, one quite ex- 
quisite, of the Spanish Lovers 


Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox. Edited by Mrs. S. J. Hall. For 
August. 

Contents —Death of the Red Deer; Man ; Our 
Artists; My Teachers; Literary Coincidences ; 
Isabel; Uncle Philip; A Leaf from My Case 
Book; Too Young to Love; A Yankee Farmer’s 
Winter Evening ; Quisque Faber Sux Fortune ; 
Lilian Gray ; Model Cottages; Resignation. Be- 
side these, we have a “Treasury” of Selections, 
Music, Ladies’ Work Department, &c. 

The embellishments are two pictures—the 
Day’s Work Ended, and Death of the Red 
Deer—both very pretty, beside a beautiful fashion 
tal. 

Cooper's “Islets of the Gulf,” contained in 
this number of Graham, promises to be one of his 
best. Miss Leslie, in Godey’s, has made a capi- 
plete hit, in “ Uncle Philip.” 





PictortaL YANKEE Doopie. July 4, 1847. 

We are under great obligations to Yankee 
Doodle, for his legion of odd pictures. Yankee 
Doodle is modest. It says: “Perhaps the two 
greatest events in the history of the world—events 
which tell of the bravery and intelligence of the 
American people—are, first, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, July 4th, 1776, which liberated the 
country from a foreign yoke; and, secondly, the 
issue of the first number of Yankee Doodle, Oc- 
tober 10th, 1846, which confirmed us at once as 
a laughing and humorous republic.” 





Tue Manvat or Cugss, containing the Elementary Princi- 
ples of the Game. By CHARLES Kenny. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

A very neat little volume, of much interest to 
those who would become proficient chess players. 
It is illustrated with numerous diagrams, recent 
games, and original problems. 





An Exposure OF THE ARTS AND MiIseRIES OF GAMBLING. 


GamBLING UNMASKED, or the Personal Experience of J. H. 
Green, the Reformed Gambler. 


fue Secret Banv or Brotners, or the American Out- 
laws. 

The above are the titles of three different 
volumes, from the pen of the well-known Reform- 
ed Gambler, J. H. Green. 

We understand his object in these publications 
has been to afford himself a greater certainty of 
pecuniary support in his reformatory career, as 
well as to enlighten and entertain the public 
with more extensive information than could be fur- 
nished merely in his capacity of Lecturer. 

Whatever his motives, his efforts both asa speak- 
er and writer have accomplished and cannot fail to 
do much good. 

None can read the above works without the 
full conviction of their tendency to uproot all in- 
clination, in the mind of the inexperienced or 
novice in the gamester’s arts, to participate in one 
of the most terrible vices that ever cursed society. 
Many thrilling and instructive incidents are 
therein narrated in a very entertaining style. 

The volume last entitled is a remarkable work. 
Its perusal must largely conduce to the extermi- 
nation from among the people of this nation of 
that degrading man-worship, so long the chief bar- 
rier to all progress. Many who now sway public 
opinion as with an iron sceptre, the extended pe- 
rusal of this work will cause to lose ina great 
measure their influence and dominion over the 
multitude. We commend all these volumes as 
useful and interesting. * 





SCRAPS. 


Tue Dairy American, a well-conducted daily 
of this city, has been discontinued for want of 
support. 





Proressor Turner, of the Illinois College, has 
lately resigned his professorship. The Board of 
Trustees, in accepting the resignation, adopted 
unanimously a resolution highly complimentary 
to that gentleman. 





C. C. Burteian is about visiting England. 





“ REVERENCE” anv “ Respect.”—Our neighbor 
of the National Anti-Slavery Standard, whose 
dwelling is in the third heaven of self-complacen- 
cy, is keenly discriminative : 

“We reverence the Examiner, as the repre- 
sentative of a class,as we do the not yet sober 
drunkard, who, with tears of repentance, puts his 
half-legible signature to the pledge, for, by God’s 
help, a little while and we will see him standing 
upright in the image of his Maker. Our respect 
for the Era is that which we should feel for the 
Temperance man who signed the pledge without 
an effort, and skulks now about rum shops, and 
slaps the seller on the shoulder for a capital good 
fellow, barring a slight weakness, for the removal 
of which he will offend nobody, and use no harsh 
measures, not he—the ‘ true reformer !’ ” 

Our friénd Vaughan, being a Grand Master 
among the Sons of Temperance, will deem this 
compliment rather equivocal. 





“Flour barrels for our friends, rifle barrels for 
our foes..—An Exchange. 

“If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him drink.” “For if ye love them that love 
you, what thank have ye?” 


So says our Saviour. 


Deatu or Proressor Fiske—The Northaump- 
ton Courier states, that letters have been received 
announcing the death, at Jerusalem, of Rev. Na- 
than W. Fiske, Professor of Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy in Amherst College. 





Cuarteston, S. C., fell off, in population, from 
1830 to 1840, one thousand souls. We should 
infer that the process is still going, from a fact 
stated by the Charleston Mercury. At the election 
for sheriff, in 1843, 2,354 votes were cast in the 
city and county, but in the late election the num- 
ber was but 2,015. 





Wimineton.—As slaves decrease in Delaware, 
freemen take their place ; and Wilmington, which 
in ten years, ending in 1840, increased its popu- 
lation only from 6,628 to 8,452, or 1,824, has in- 
creased, during the last seven years, from 8,452 
to 12,532, or 4,080 souls. The increase has been 
nost rapid the last two years, in which time the 
population has grown from 10,639 to 12,532. This 
cheering fact is doubtless to be explained by the 
substitution of free for slave labor. “ People from 
other States,” says the Blue Hen’s Chickens, “are 
every day flocking here.” 


“Sincutar Comcwwence.”—Thus the Charles- 
ton Mercury heads an announcement that the 
“John C. Calhoun” and the “Rough and Ready,” 
two locomotives built for the South Carolina Rail- 
road Company, were shipped, without concert or 
design, from Philadelphia and Baltimore on the 
same day, and landed in Charleston near the same 
time. If, after this, the “Rough and Ready” loco- 
motive do not blow up, or run off the track, or 
commit some other hazardous operation, it will be 
because it is proof against disaster. 





Extraorpinary Lonerviry.—The tenacity or 
longevity of the odor of onions has often been re- 
marked, but it does not quite equal the longevity 
of the article itself. In the Belgian Horticulturist, 
it isstated that “M. Houlton has communicated to 
the Medico-Botanic Society, of Louviers, the item 
that an onion, which he had found in the hand of 
an Egyptian female mummy, that haf been en- 
tombed more than 2,000 years, on being planted 
in a garden, vegetated with great strength. It did 
not vary at all in appearance or qualities from our 
modern onion.” 


. 


Tue Democratic ConvenTION OF Maine have 
appointed Hannibal Hamlin and Charles Holden 
delegates at large to the Democratic General Con- 
vention for nominating Presidential and . Vice 
Presidential candidates. Mr. Hamlin was thor- 
oughgoing in his support of the Wilmot Proviso, 
last Congress. 


CoLonizATION OF THE Free Necrorsor Ken- 
rucky.—We learn, from Rev. A. M. Cowan, the 
agent of the Colonization Society, that, in order 
to induce a more full emigration of the free ne- 
groes of the State to Liberia, the Society, at the 
suggestion of several prominent gentlemen of the 
State, has determined to send out, in its expedi- 
tion in November next, several free colored men, 
from different sections of the State, chosen by the 
free negroes in their respective neighborhoods, to 
go to the colony, and make a full examination of 
its: condition and prospects, (remaining there 
twelve months for that purpose,) and return and 
make a report to their constituents. The free 
negroes of Lexington, Maysville, Danville, and 
Richmond, have chosen, in each place, one of their 
number; and the citizens of those places have 
raised the money to defray the expenses of the 
person chosen to go to the colony, to support him 
while there, and to bring him back again to this 
State—A Kentucky Paper. 

We submit to every candid mind, What kind 
of a report is to be expected from these poor peo- 
ple, who, already under the control of the slave- 
holders, are still further to depend upon them 
for all the expenses of their mission ? 

Crors.—We can scarcely look into an exchange 
without seeing the most cheering accounts of the 
crops. The papers of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, New Jersey, Indiana, and Illinois, as well 
as of the Southern States, all speak in the most 
encouraging terms. 

Wueat Cror in Micutean—The Michigan 
Argus says the wheat crop of Michigan last year 
was estimated at 10,226,000 bushels, of which 
7,500,000 were exported as a surplus. 





Cot. Srertine Price, of Missouri, has been ap- 
pointed, by the President, Brigadier General in 
the Army, in place of Jefferson Davis, of Missis- 
sippi, who declined the commission. Col. Baker, 
of Mlinois, was recommended to the President by 
the State officers and members of the Illinois Con- 
vention at Springfield, but, either the recommend- 
ation came too late, or the Colonel happened to 
live on the wrong side of the river. 





The Union of Thursday night contains the fol- 
lowing editorial paragraph : 

“We deem it probable that, if Mr. Buchanan’s 
despatch had been transmitted to the Mexican 
Government immediately after the battle of Cerro 
Gordo, we should have had peace before this pe- 
riod. Why it was not so transmitted is a grave 
question; but we undertake to assert, confidently, 
that this was not the fault of Mr. Trist. On the 
contrary, he did everything in his power to have 
it forwarded through Gen. Scott.” 


Mr. Buchanan’s despatch is dated April 15, and 
Mr. Trist reached Gen. Scott’s headquarters on 
the 14th May. Unless the despatch preceded 
him, it could not have been transmitted till near- 
ly a month after the battle. It would seem, from 
the foregoing paragraph, that the Union is dis- 
posed to blame Gen. Scott. The New York Cou- 
rier and Enquirer has been denouncing Mr. Trist. 
We suppose another batch of correspondence will 
be forthcoming at the next Congress. Some of 
the Whig papers are committing themselves as 
hastily in this matter as they did in the difficulties 
between Gen. Taylor and the War Department. 





Ex-Gov. Epwarps, of Connecticut, died in New 
Haven, on the evening of the 22d inst., aged 68. 





The Boston Courier describes a terrible acci- 
dent that lately happened on the Norwich and 
Worcester Railroad. Two cars of the freight 
train, loaded with railroad iron, becoming detach- 
ed at the Oxford depot, where there is a consid- 
erable inclination of the road, commenced a retro- 
grade movement, soon reached a velocity of thirty 
miles an hour, and in a short time came into col- 
lision with the accommodation train from Nor- 
wich. The shock was awful. Joseph Adams, 
the engineer, and L. Stackpole, of Boston, were 
instantly killed, and two firemen badly wounded. 





Two Great Discoveries yet remain to be 
made: 1, Whether there be a Northwest passage ; 
2, Whether General Taylor has any political 
principles, and if he has, what they are. The 
last expedition that went out to the Northwest 
has not since been heard of ; and it is very certain 
that a similar uncertainty hangs over the fate of 
several letters sent out to Monterey on a voyage 
of discovery. 





Purenotoey does not seem entirely satisfied 
with Dr. Chalmers’s brain, although his skull was 
“ower muckle gude”” Post mortem examination 
shows an encephalon not at all proportioned to 
the cranium, and weighing only two or three 
ounces more than the average of brains in per- 
sons of hisage. The brain of Dupuytren weigh- 
ed 64 ounces; of Cuvier, 63; of Chalmers 53. It 
is not size alone, but quality, that determines its 
power ; to which is to be added the temperament. 





Ominous.—Strange things will happen some- 
times. The schooner “Rough and Ready” was 
run into lately, by the schooner “ J. R. Giddings,” 
and sunk off Cleveland. Lake navigation is be- 
coming more and more dangerous to Presidential 
craft. The brig General Cass, of great width in 
the beam, but not drawing much water, ran foul, 
lately, of an obstruction at Chicago, and, it is 
feared, is a perfect wreck. 





Genrrat Cass.—The position of General Cass 
upon all questions relating to Western interests is 
well known. He has ever been identified with 
them. The West is emphatically his child. No 
parent abandons his own offspring. Neither will 
he, nor ever has he.—Correspondent of the Union. 
Fudge! The West, the child of General Cass! 
That region of our country is under precious 
little obligation to anybody in particular. Its 
hardy millions have reared homes for themselves ; 
and as they have taken care of themselves in the 
past, so will they in the future, without the help 
of General Cass, or General anybody else. Five 
millions of people, sprung up within fifty years in 
the wilderness, constitute a family rather too nu- 
merous to call any man father, or to be embraced 
within paternal arms. General Cass is but one 
of a great multitude, not inferior to himself in 
word or deed. 





Freepom vs. Stavery—The accounts from 
Trinidad afford striking evidence of what may be 
done by industry and skill, aided by capital. Es- 
tates which, even in what were thought the palmy 
days of slavery, never produced more than 150 
hogsheads of sugar, will this year return 300, 
400, and even 500 hogsheads, besides affording 
good hopes of a continuance of these quantities. 





Waste Lanps or Iretanp.—There are two 
millions of people subsisting by daily public re- 
lief in Ireland, and five millions of acres lying 
waste, which they dare not, and the holders will 
not improve. Mr. Poulett Scrope, on the 22d ul- 
timo, rose in the House of Commons to move “that 
the waste lands of Ireland offer an available re- 
source for the immediate employment and future 
maintenance of a part of her population, now ap- 
parently redundant ; and that it is expedient to 
apply them to this great national object, making 
equitable compensation to the present proprie- 
tors.” Of this resolution, and the moment it 
would be proposed, 658 members had received due 
notice. They did not want to vote against it ; 
they wanted it not to carry, nor be acted on; con- 
sequently, only 30 attended, and, as 40 is the quo- 
rum, the proposition is quashed for the present. 





The Hon. Joseph R. Ingersoll (as we learn from 
the Savannah Republican) has consented to de- 
ered en a gprnebspai oe ee the two Societies 
of Franklin Co at Athens, Georgia, duri 
the first week in parked The Republican vt 

“We will be pleased to welcome this distin- 
guished stranger into our State, on a mission of 
common interest to North and South—that of pro- 
moting intellectual culture.” 





Don’t Give Carps to Cuitpren.—A child of 
Mr. Charles Chapman, of Danbury, Conn., was 
poisoned, on the 5th instant, by putting a visiting 
card in its mouth, which its mother had given it 
to play with. It died in forty-eight hours after. 
An analysis of a card showed that the enamel or 
coating was composed of carbonate of lead. 


—_ 


Tur Emancrpator inquires where the Liberty 
party would now be if they had no National Com- 
mittee? We answer: it would have been sweetly 
acquiescent in d 





tion until May next, the latest time named by an 
member of the party Banger Gazette. rd 


Resot.vep—Our own mind is made up. In no 
possible contingency that we can conceive of, will 
we give our support to the Macedon 
Charter Oak. 





eferring the Nominating Conven-: 


POLITICAL HISTORY. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The Conservative party of New Hampshire, 
the residuum of the old Democratic party, sus- 
tained a severe loss in the late election in New 
Hampshire. The majority of three thousand 
against it in the Ist and 3d districts shows what 
fate awaits servility in that State. Some fault has 
been found with the policy of the Liberty men in 
New Hampshire; but the signal overthrow of the 
pro-slavery dynasty in that State, the election of 
John P. Hale to the Senate of the United States, 
and that of Amos Tuck and Gen. Wilson to the 
United States House of Representatives, while at 
the same time the Liberty organization has main- 
tained its identity, attest sufficiently its efficiency 
and practical wisdom. The Liberty men in each 
State will judge for themselves whether circum- 
stances demand any modification of their general 
line of policy; and we know of no tribunal that 
has any right to “pronounce sentence” upon 
them. 

The Independent Democrat and Freeman, of Con- 
cord, says: 

«“ No truer and few abler men will occupy a seat 
in the next Congress than Amos Tuek. Firm, 
prudent, industrious, and earnestly devoted to the 
great question of human freedom, he will be found 
the very antipodes of the treacherous doughfaces, 
who, during the last dozen years, have gloried in 
riveting chains upon their country and their race. 
Without making any great pretension to the 
graces of the finished orator, he will yet be found 
ready and able to defend himself and the interests 
of his constituents, come attacks from what quar- 
ter they may. A sounder, more upright, or more 
talented Representative in Congress, this State 
has never had for twenty years. We predict for 
him a career honorable alike to himself and to the 
people who have elected him. Go other men or 
parties where they will, Amos Tuck will go only 
where truth, freedom, and justice, lead.” 

Of Gen. Wilson it says: 

“We regard his election over Mace Moulton 
as a great triumph of free principles, and not less 
a triumph of a people over a base, proscriptive, 
and unprincipled clique. Those who have read 
Gen. Wilson’s speeches in the Legislature know 
what his position upon the slavery question is. 
Few men in the country have pledged themselves 
higher ; to few men are oppression and slavery 
more abhorrent. That he will be found at all 
times side by side with Tuck and Palfrey and 
Giddings, and other uncompromising friends of 
freedom in the House of Representatives, we have 
the highest assurances and the strongest confi- 
dence. Neither slavery nor a war for slavery will 
receive ‘aid and comfort? from him. Of this we 
beg the friends of peace and freedom throughout 
the country to rest assured.” 

Nevertheless, the editor of that paper would 
have rejoiced to see the “ able and excellent can- 
didate of the Independent and Liberty party, 
John Preston, elected from that district.” 

“A truer or better man is not to be found in 
the State. Espousing the cause of human liberty 
at a time when it cost something to be mouth for 
the oppressed, he has never failed, in season or 
out of season, to show that his principles are not 
a dead theory, but a practical life, seeking to re- 
lieve affliction and sustain the right everywhere, 
as well in the person of his poor white brother at 
home, as of his sable brother at the South. A 
true man, as no political success could add to his 
stature, so no political defeat can detract from that 
respect which worth and virtue never fail to com- 
mand.” 

We have been rather amused at the efforts of 
some of our brethren of the Press, to claim all the 
honor for the Liberty party, and show that the In- 
dependents have ceased to maintain a distinctive 
existence, and have become merged in our organi- 
zation. Whether they have or not, is entirely 
immaterial to us, so long as the principles for 
which Liberty men have always contended are 
faithfully carried out. The true reformers of the 
Liberty party, we presume, will think more of 
securing the triumph of Truth, than of monopo- 
lizing the glory of the victory. 


KENTUCKY, 





The Examiner, of Louisville, is likely to en- 
counter a little opposition from an unexpected 
quarter. It is known that the question of a State 
Convention to amend the Constitution is now agi- 
tated there. “ The Convention,’ a small paper ad- 
vocating the policy of the Conventionists, appre- 
hensive that their antagonists may point to the 
Examiner as the true exponent of the Convention 
movement, holds it off at arm’s length, and “ pro- 
nounces sentence” upon it, as a mere device of 
the Anti-Convention party, got up just to throw 
odium upon the movement for reform. It pro- 
ceeds to assert that this movement has nothing to 
do with slavery. 

This is rather shallow for a man of common 
sense; but it may excite, in unthinking persons, 
an injurious prejudice against the Examiner. 

By the way, a Baltimore correspondent of the 
Emancipator goes out of his way to throw suspi- 
cion upon the Examiner : 

“ A new paper, I see, has arisen from the ashes 
of the True American. I hope it will do battle 
valiantly for Truth and Liberty. But, so many 
hopes have been blasted in that quarter, I must 
withhold my faith till I see the fruit. Iam slow 
to believe that denouncing Abolitionists is a fit- 
ting commencement to a crusade against slavery. 
Were I about to make an onslaught upon the 
kingdom of darkness, I would not begin by kick- 
ing and maligning all the tried servants of God.” 


Why cannot the philanthropists of the free 
States show more sympathy for these efforts to 
establish Anti-Slavery papers in slave States? 
The True American disappointed the hopes of 
the friends of Freedom, but it by no means fol- 
lows that the Examiner will. We have known the 
editor of this paper for years, and we know the 
men who are concerned in its publication. 
They are all good and true; and if they do not 
speak exactly according to our Shibboleth, what 
of it? Are we the model reformers, after whose 
pattern the world must shape itself? There is 
but one thing which will cause the Examiner to 
disappoint the expectations it has awakened ; and 
that is, want of patronage, which such paragraphs 
as that just quoted are calculated to occasion. 

Our Kentucky brother has commenced no cru- 
sade against the Abolitionists, or any portion of 
them. In his introductory, he alluded incidental- 
ly to the violence which had sometimes character- 
ized the movements of some of them; and the 
allusion, in its connection, was entirely harmless. 
Have we all become so puffed up, by magnifying 
our righteousness, that we cannot bear to have 
our faults mentioned ? 

We wish the Examiner great success. The 
man who rears the standard of Human Rights in 
a slave State deserves better backing than that 
afforded by reproaches, or the insinuation of un- 
kind suspicions. 





POLITICS IN INDIANA. 


The Liberty men of the 4th Congressional dis- 
trict in Indiana recently met in Newport, Wayne 
county, for the purpose of putting in nomination 
a candidate for Congress. Jonathan Unthank 
was chosen President, and Joel Parker, Secretary. 
Several resolutions were passed, from which we 
select the following: 

“ Resolved, That there is no safety or propriety 
for us, as Liberty men, in adopting or pursuing 
any other course than that of nominating good 
and true men, who will not bow the knee to the 
dark spirit of Slavery. 

“ Resolved, That we view with pleasure the 
many favorable indications of the progress of a 
healthy tone of public sentiment, which shows 
that the labors of Anti-Slavery men and women 
have not been altogether thrown away. 

«“ Resolved, That the press is one great instru- 
ment to be used in behalf of our cause, and it 
should be well sustained—and especially we rec- 
ommend the National Press, the Free Labor Ad- 
vocate, the National Era, and the Indiana Free- 
man, to the cordial support of Anti-Slavery men.” 

Thomas R. Stanford was nominated for Con- 
gress. In a communication inserted subsequently 
in the Free Labor Advocate, he Withdraws from the 
canvass, expressly for the purpose of not hazard- 
ing’ the election of C. B. Smith, who, he says, has 
pledged himself openly to support the main prin- 
ciples for which Liberty men contend. 

In the district embracing Indianapolis, it may 
be recollected that De Puy, the editor of the In- 
diana Freeman, was put in nomination by the 
Liberty party, with instructions to withdraw, 
should either of the other candidates answer in 
the affirmative a series of questions concerning 





slavery and the war. The questions were duly 
propounded. Wick, the Democratic candidate, 
answered just as might have been expected from 
his course last winter in Congress; McCarty was 
more satisfactory, but he did not give a plainly 
affirmative reply to every question. On the con- 
trary, he left an open door for retreat. As might 
have been foreseen, a difference of opinion among 
Liberty men was the result; and in consequence 
of this, De Puy has withdrawn from the canvass, 
We have no right to “pronounce sentence” in 
the case, but, had we been in his place, we should 
have fought it out. 

Some confusion has arisen in the 3d Congres- 
sional district. A friend in Dillsborough writes: 

“The Whigs, who pretend to be against the 
war, in this Congressional district, (3d, including 
Lawrenceburg, &c.,) would nominate none but a 
war man, (Hackleman,) which displeased some of 
the party, and all the Anti-Slavery men. So, the 
result was, another nomination—that of our old 
friend Cravens. Although he is not likely to 
succeed, the madness of the war Whigs will prob- 
ably break up the party in this district.” 

We learn by our private correspondence that 
T. J. Henley, or his friends for him, are represent- 
ing everywhere in his district that he supported 
the Wilmot Proviso, and they refer to the papers, 
pointing triumphantly to his name recorded in the 
affirmative. The deception which they are at- 
tempting to practice is easily exposed. Monday, 
February 15th, the vote was taken on the propo- 
sition to amend the Three Million bill, by adding 
thereto what is called the Wilmot Proviso. On 
that proposition the vote stood, yeas 115, nays 
106—T. J. Henley voting Yea. 

The bill, as amended, went to the Senate. A 
protracted struggle ensued. Executive influence 
in every way was brought to bear—and at last the 
bill was stripped of the amendment, passed, and 
sent to the House for concurrence. It was there 
taken up on the 2d of March, but every effort to 
procure final action upon it was baffled. Mean- 
time, Executive influence was at work. On the 
3d, the struggle was renewed, and the Wilmot 
Proviso amendment again prevailed in Committee 
of the Whole. ‘The bill, as amended, was report- 
ed; the question was taken, “Shall the Proviso 
stand?” and on this question the vote stood, yeas 
97, nays 102—T. J. Henley voting, Nay. So the 
Proviso was lost, Mr. Henley voting against it, 
and then, in favor of the bill, without the amend- 
ment, on its final passage. 

That is the record. Let him deny it if he dare. 
When his friends point to his vote on the 15th of 


February, point them to his vote on the 3d of 
March. 
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MOVEMENTS IN OHIO, 


We publish, as requested, the proceedings of a 
public meeting, without distinction of party, held 
at Medina, Medina county, Ohio. The Whig, of 
that place, says “the meeting was not of a party 
character, although men of all parties were in at- 
tendance ;” and that “the Committee on Resolu- 
tions was composed of two Democrats, a Liberty 
man, a Garrisonian, and a Whig.” The same 
paper adds: 


“Of one thing we are convinced: that no ad- 
vocate of slavery, or apologists for it, can receive 
the vote of this county. The Whig Presidential 
candidate must sustain the principles of the Wil- 
mot Proviso, or the present organization of parties 
here and throughout the Reserve will be broken 
up. 

“Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof, 
but there are signs in the political horizon that 
betoken the necessity for such an organization. 
In confirmation of this fact, we need but refer the 
reader to the speech of Mr. Calhoun, published 
in this week’s paper. Already have numerous 
meetings been held in the South, for the purpose 
of furthering his objects. Should the people of the 
free States, by the action of the South, be com: 
pelled to accept the issues presented by Mr. Cal- 
houn and his coadjutors, we trust that they will 
be met with the energy and spirit of Freemen.” 





From the Democratic Whig of Medina. 
PUBLIC MEETING. 


Pursuant to previous notice, alarge and respect- 
able meeting was held at the Court House, with- 
out distinction of party, on the 3d inst. John 
Codding, Esq., of Granger, was appointed Presi- 
dent, Curtis Lindley, of Brunswick, Vice Presi- 
dent, and William W. Beach, of Westfied, Secre- 
tary. 

The object of the meeting was explained by the 
President and others, to be to promote a union of 
all parties, for the purpose of resisting the en- 
croachments of the slave power upon the liberties 
of the country 

On motion, Messrs. H. G. Blake, Thomas 
Rowe, Alexander Beatty, Isaac W. Babcock, and 
John Wallaée, were appointed a Committee to 
prepare resolutions. The meeting then adjourned 
till one o’clock, P. M. 

The meeting again convened pursuant to ad- 
journment, when the Committee on Resolutions 
reported the following, which, after an animated 
discussion, were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That slavery is opposed to every prin- 
ciple of Christianity, incompatible with our free 
institutions, and injurious to the highest interests 
of the nation ; and that our duty to our republi- 
can institutions, and to the honor and glory of 
the country, require us to use all honorable and 
lawful means for its abolition, and to prevent its 
extension. 

Resolved, That the Wilmot Proviso is the great 
platform upon which all parties in the free States 
can stand ; and we hereby pledge ourselves to vote 
for no man for President or Vice President who 
will not, previously to the election, publicly avow 
himself in favor of said Proviso. 

Resolved, That our attention is directed anew 
to the wrong and enormity of slavery, and to the 
tyranny and usurpation of the “slave power,” as 
displayed in the history of our country, and es- 
pecially in its efforts to strengthen itself by the an- 
nexation of territory ; and inasmuch as this is the 
paramount object of all parties in the slave States, 
our highest object shall be to prevent these en- 
croachments. 

Resolved, That, in our opposition to slavery and 
its encroachments, we will know no party; but 
will be all Democrats, all Whigs, and all Liberty men, 
as the circumstances may require. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting 
be signed by its officers, and that the Democratic 
Whig, National Era, Cincinnati Herald, and the 
Plain Dealer, Times, Herald, and True Democrat, 
of Cleveland, be requested to publish. 

* Joun Coppina, President. 
Curtis Linpiey, Vice President. 
Wim W. Beacna, Secretary. 





ANOTHER MEETING. 


A similar meeting was held by citizens of Stark 
and Portage counties, without distinction of par- 
ty, at Marlborough, on the 27th of June—Abram 
Wileman, President; Eugene B. Pierce, Secre- 
tary. A long preamble, with resolutions, was in- 
troduced, the latter were fully discussed, and, 
With a single exception, adopted. For want of 
time, the preamble was unacted upon. The 
meeting, by vote, requested the publication of its 
proceedings in the National Eva. As the pream- 
ble was not adopted, we publish only the resolu- 
tions, frankly expressing our dissent from the 7th 
and 8th. They will serve to show, however, 
the kind of feeling at the North, which the vio- 
lence of certain politicians of the South is pro- 
voking : 

“1, Resolved, That although ‘disposed to suffer 
while evils are sufferable, rather than right [our- 
selves] by abolishing forms to which [we] have 
been accustomed,’ we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact nor resist the conviction that the mt train 
of outrageous abuses and usurpations, on the part 
of the slaveholding power, has for its object to re- 
duce the people of the Northern States to perpet- 
ual and degrading submission. ‘ 

“2. Resolved, That we profit by the lesson in- 
culeated by our fathers, under provocation that 
sinks into insignificance when compared to ours, 
that it is our right, it is our duty, to throw off 
such government, and provide guards for our se- 
curity. : 

“3. Resolved, That the veneration for the Un- 
ion, for its own sake, or independent of the bene- 
fits to be derivod from it, is not only anti-republi- 
can and irrational, but highly pernicious, as it 
tends to engender and perpetuate abuses that oth- 
erwise might never have existed. j 

“4, Resolved, That the reasons which actuated 
those who formed the Union, viz: ‘protection 
from aggression abroad and civil war at home, and 
as furnishing the best tee of our independ- 
ence and freedom,’ should operate with ten-fold 
force to induce the free and prosperous North to 
sever the ligature that binds to its back the loath- 
some, putrid carcass of slavery; and that every 
sentiment of honor, every dictate of justice, every 
feeling of self- imperiously demand that we 


should rid ourselves of the expense, that we 
should wash our hands of the guilt, that we should 
exonerate ourselves of the odium of slavery. 








“5, Resolved, That the Northern States possess, 
in population, resources, and all the requisites to 
the formation of an independent Government, four- 
fold advantages to those possessed by the thirteen 
Colonies, when they asserted and secured their 
independence of Great Britain. [This was not 
adopted. | 

“6, Resolved, That enlightened public senti- 
ment, embodied and concentrated in political ac- 
tion, through the ballot box, furnishes the means, 
and the only efficient means, of liberating our 
colored fellow-citizens from their cruel thraldom, 
or of securing the freedom and independence of 
the white population of the North. 

“7, Resolved, That the wicked crusade of mur- 
der and pillage now waging against a weak and 
unoffending sister Republic, for the demoniacal 
purpose of extending slavery over her free soil, as 
well as the attitude assumed by leading politicians 
and public presses at the South, call loudly for a 
convention of the people of the Northern States, 
with a view to the formation of an independent 
Republic, composed of all the States north of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line, and such others as wish to 
become (and by abolishing slavery render them- 
selves fit) members of the new Union. 

“8. Resolved, That we recommend to the citi- 
zens of Ohio to call meetings, in their several dis- 
tricts, townships, and counties, to discuss the im- 
portant subject embraced in the foregoing resolu- 
tions, and to take such action thereon as will in- 
duce our State Legislature to open, through its 
executive officer, a correspondence with the Legis- 
latures of other free States, in relation to a gen- 
eral convention of said States.” 

All were passed by respectable majorities, ex- 
cept the fifth, which was decided by the casting 
vote of the President. The eighth received a 
unanimous vote. 


“ Ordered, That the preceding resolutions be 
signed by the President and Secretary, and of- 
fered to the National Era and National Press of 
Cincinnati for publication. 

“ Apram WILEMAN, President. 
“ Euaene B. Pierce, Secretary. 
“Note.—The National Press will please copy.” 
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DELAWARE. 


Little Delaware begins to talk as if she had cut 
loose from slavery. The following editorial we 
quote from the Blue Hen’s Chickens, of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware: 


“Tue Witmor Proviso.—This famous meas- 
ure, introduced into Congress to arrest the exten- 
sion of the curse of slavery to any newly acquired 
territory, finds favor in the North and West, and 
with every one who is not tainted with this politi- 
cal pestilence. How republicans can want to ex- 
tend slavery, is a paradox not to be explained. 
The slaveholders in the United States are very 
few in number, not over three or four hundred 
thousand; and yet they continue to elect nearly 
all our Presidents, get most of the offices, and rule 
the country! How is this? Why do the free- 
men submit to it? The whites of the South that 
are not slaveholders are five to one that are slave- 
holders. Why do they submit to slavery, which 
nearly reduces them to a level, in many respects, 
with the degraded slaves? We have only about 
seventy slaveholders in Delaware, yet Burnham 
and Turner, two recreant Senators, refused to 
make it a free State (upon equitable terms) at the 
last session of the Legislature. 

“Kentucky has only about thirty thousand 
slaveholders in a population of over eight hun- 
dred thousand persons. Why do those thirty 
thousand control the State, paralyze its energies, 
dry up its resources, and retard its progress to a 
high destiny? See the vast difference between it 
and Ohio, on the other side of the river. Inall the 
slave States, the number of slaveholders is very 
few in proportion to the population. Why are 
they permitted to rule and ruin the country ? 
Must they be an aristocracy? Must they be a 
favored class, privileged to place burdens upon 
all the rest of the people, for their exclusive bene- 
fit, and which must sooner or later utterly ruin 
the slave States, the whole Union, or dissolve the 
Union? Shame! that those who are loud in the 
advocacy of freedom should uphold slavery, the 
curse of man and the curse of our country! We 
are not for interfering improperly with constitu- 
tional compromises. We do not wish to intermed- 
dle with the peculiar institution, but we do and will 
oppose its extension.” 
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A STRANGE AND HORRIBLE MURDER. 


The Northwestern, of Williams county, Ohio, 
gives a detailed account of a horrible murder, 
lately committed near West Unity, in that county. 
A little boy, of five years, son of a Mr. Scamp, was 
persuaded by his uncle, named Daniel Hecker- 
low, a young man of eighteen, to go with him 
into the woods. Not returning; ‘his parents be- 
came alarmed, and instituted a search for him. 
This was continued without avail till Sunday, 


when his uncle made the following strange con- 
fession : 


“That last week, a fortune-teller, by the name 
of Andrew Tyler, hired him, and was to give him 
fifty cents per day, and pay his expenses, to ac- 
company him in his travels ; and to begin, he must 
poison this child, and hide the body the Sunday 
following, which was last Sunday. That then 
they would leave the county for some time, and 
wait until the excitement had died away, come 
back, and Scamp would give him something hand- 
some to find his lost child by his magic art. Tyler 
gave him some poison in a stick of candy ; and, on 
Saturday, he induced the little fellow to go to the 
woods with him. He gave him the candy; ina 
few minutes the child’s face began to grow black, 
and in fifteen minutes after he had given him the 
candy he was dead.” 


The physicians, on examination, found appear- 
ances corroborating this story, but, in addition, 
discovered a fracture in the skull of the child, 
produced by a heavy blow on the back of the 
head. Heckerlow and Tyler were committed 
for trial, and it was with extreme difficulty the 
crowd could be prevented from laying violent 
hands upon the old fortune-teller. 
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RECKLESS. 


The Boston Advertiser closes an excellent arti- 
cle upon the question of the Presidency with the 
following pertinent remark.— New York Tribune. 


“Tf the Whigs of Massachusetts vote against 
Taylor, it will not be because he is a ‘slavehold- 
er; if they vote for him, it will not be because 
he is a General.” 


Exactly so. If they vote against Taylor, it will 
be because he does not answer their purpose; if 
they vote for him, it will be because he does. 
There are many honest men in both parties, we 
hope, who will use the right of suffrage upon a 
better principle—to whom it is not a matter of 
such perfect indifference what relation their can- 
didate shall bear to slavery and an aggressive 
war. What a pity that such a paper as the Tvi- 
dune should be found openly endorsing the reck- 
less sentiment of the Advertiser! 





CONNECTICUT HOMESTEAD LAW. 


The following is a copy of the Homestead Ex- 
emption Law, lately enacted in Connecticut : 

“Sec. 1. So much of a homestead, or domicil, 
being the property of any one person having a 
family, as does not exceed in value the sum of 
three hundred dollars, and as will reasonably and 
conveniently accommodate only such person and 
family, and such live stock as is now exempt by 
law from warrant and execution, shall be, and 
the same hereby is, exempt from being taken by 
any warrant or execution for any debt whatever. 

“Sec. 2. That whatever structure, apartment, 
tenement, addition, or repair, made from time to 
time in reference to said homestead or domicil, as 
shall only be reasonably n ry to acc D- 
date as aforesaid, (though said homestead or domi- 
cil may thereby, in some slight measure, become 
enhanced in value,) shall in like manner be ex- 
empt from any warrant or execution for debt: 
Provided, That all structures, apartments, tene- 
ments, additions, or repairs, not reagonably neces- 
sary for the accommodations aforesaid, may be 
liable to be taken and disposed of for debt, duty, 
or tax, in the same manner as if this act had not 
passed: Provided, That the provisions of this act 
shall extend only to the exemption as aforesaid 
of said homestead or domicil, and to such struc- 
tures, apartments, tenements, additions, or repairs, 
as are acquired or made from and after the pas- 
sage of this act; and provided, also, that all exist- 
ing laws exempting property from execution or 
warrant for debt or taxes, shall not be affected by 
the provisions of this act. 

“Sec. 3. That all acts, or parts of acts, incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act, be, and the 
same are hereby, repealed.” 


This is, perhaps, better than nothing. The 
Legislature might have placed the maximum value 
of the homestead a good deal higher, without se- 
rious damage to anybody. 








Destructive Fir—A fire broke out at Rip- 
ley, Ohio, on Tuesday night, which destroyed ten 
or twelve buildings, including the warehouses of 
Mr. D. Every, J. Pennington, and Paxton & Col- 
lins, the dwelling-house of W. Parker, and six or 
eight stables. The loss of Mr: Collins is report- 
ed at $3,000 to $5,000. 





New York, July 7, 1847. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Dean Sm: Having some weeks since with- 
drawn from the editorial department of the “ S¢j- 
entific American,” and the publishers of that 
paper not having deemed it expedient to permit 
me to give any notice or intimation of this cir- 
cumstance in the columns of that paper, I am in- 
duced to take this method to inform you person- 
ally of the fact, and that I am preparing to com. 
mence a new paper, under the title of the “ Scien- 
tific Mechanic and Inventor's Advocate,” to be pub- 
lished in Washington, D. C., (near the Patent 
Office,) and in this city, at one dollar per annum. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
Rurus Porter. 





Fearrut Ratroap Coiiision—We learn by 
a slip from the Charleston Courier, that a colli- 
sion took place on Friday, on the Columbia rail- 
road, near Gadsden, by which fifteen persons, 
nearly all colored men, were dreadfully crushed 
and mangled, several of whom cannot survive. 
The engineers, on finding the collision inevitable, 
reversed the engines, and then jumped off, when 
one of the locomotives started back at a fearful 
rate for some distance, and finally came in colli- 
sion With another train, severely injuring many 
others. The locomotives were shattered to pieces. 
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BALTIMORE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Duliness of Baltimore at present—Causes of it— 
Going to the Springs—Advice to Parents respect- 
ing their sickly Children—Aquatic Excursions— 
Anful Steamboat Explosion—Cowhiding an Edi- 
tor—Provocation of the unprofitable Feat—Seduc- 
tion, and the means of its prevention, &c. 

Battmore, July 26, 1847. 

Our city is emphatically dull, at present. Dur- 
ing a portion of the past week, many parts of the 
city almost presented the appearance of a regular 
suspension of business—the extreme warmth of 
the weather having driven from the streets a 
large proportion of those who have remained in 
town. The retail drygoodsmen’s establishments 
wore a decidedly deserted appearance, for there 
was very little “shopping” done by the ladies, as 
a matter of course. As unfashionable as the spin- 
ning-wheel has become, it is very probable that 
they would have preferred, during such “glow- 
ing” weather, the manufacture of “ stocking yarn” 
to “street yarn.” Were this the unvarying ef- 
fect of hot weather, no doubt many a purse- 
drained papa would rejoice in its long continu- 
ance, in the hope of having his daughters become 
a little more domestic in their habits, after the 
manner of the olden time, and less disposed to 
sneer at the customs of their grandmothers! 

But one cause of the present dullness of our 
city, which must be taken into the account, is less 
direct than that just mentioned. It is the ab- 
sence of a large proportion of our citizens, in- 
cluding many of our chief business men and their 
families. These absentees have betaken them- 
selves in various directions, and by every con- 
ceivable mode—the more opulent and fashionable 
to the Springs, the less pretending having deter- 
mined to quarter upon their country relatives and 
acquaintances. Much has been said as to the 
benefits of this and that “watering-place,” as 
eompared with each other, and physicians are apt 
to insist upon such and such places, and the 
waters procurable thereat, as the very thing for 
their patients. For my own part, I have very 
little faith in the specific effects of any of these 
agencies. It is, probably, not the particular 
water, so much as a change of water and of diet— 
not so much the particular place as a change of 
place, and the exercise of body and the diversion 
and invigoration of mind, produced in reaching 
the selected spot, over rough roads, as is generally 
the case, owing to their laying through mountain- 
ous regions. Hence it makes but little odds, it 
seems to me, where the invalid goes, so that he 
goes somewhere; and here I would take occasion 
to urge upon the parents of sickly or feeble chil- 
dren, (particularly those attacked or threatened 
by that wholesale destroyer of infantile life, 
cholera infantum, commonly denominated “ summer 
complaint,”) to take such to the country as soon 
as possible! If they have no country friends on 
whom they have the claim of such intercourse, far 
better pay a few dollars as board money, than in 
the shape of doctors’ bills, so often fruitless. Such 
a course, if generally pursued, before the disease 
has fixed itself upon the little sufferer, would save 
the lives of hundreds of interesting children, who 
are cut off annually in our towns and cities. 

Aquatic excursions are “all the go” at present. 
One or two steamboats may be séen leaving our 
wharves daily, destined to some one of the many 
sleepy-looking villages along the Eastern Shore. 
Some of these are provided with cotillion conve- 
niences and reeling facilities, of course ; others, 
going upon the cold-water principle throughout. 
The more sober and staid seekers of recreation, 
especially those having families under their charge, 
have found it to their advantage to patronize the 
Temperance excursions, the Temperance banner 
ever being a guarantee of quiet and safety. As 
a consequence, a number of these excursions have 
already been had, under the auspices of the order 
of S. T., and others are in prospect—among 
them, one by the Grand Division of this State, 
which promises to be truly a grand affair, in its 
way. Did all these excursions proceed upon this 
blessed cold-water plan, then would I have been 
spared the painful duty of recording the occur- 
rence which I am about to describe, as the next 
topic of this letter. 

An old steamboat, called the Oregon, has been 
accustomed to ply, on Sundays, between Light 
street wharf and certain notorious tippling houses 
located on the adjacent streams, in nooks and cor- 
ners, where young men may hide themselves from 
the scrutiny of their parents and guardians, and 
other well-wishing friends, and indulge in those 
“little beginnings,” the end whereof is certain dis- 
grace and ruin, if not premature death! This boat, 
having distributed a load of passengers between 
the Fish House and the Puatapsco Gardens, was 
about leaving, on her return trip, at four o'clock, 
yesterday afternoon, when an explosion took 
place, awfully scalding a number of persons on 
board! Some three or four have been scalded so 
badly, and have inhaled so much of the hot steam, 
that it is doubtful if they will survive! Several 
persons were knocked into the river, and others 
sprang overboard; and but for the fact of the 
boat being at the landing, the destruction of life 
would have been very great. It seems that the 
steam had been collected whilst the boat lay at the 
landing, ready for starting, and that the fact of 
the boiler being nearly worn out caused the 
dreadful occurrence. The passengers were nearly 
all brought to the city by various conveyances at 
a late hour last night. 

This dreadful occurrence ought to serve as a 
profitable warning, while calling for careful in- 
vestigation. 

The residents of Fayette street, near Gay, were 
thrown into consternation on Saturday morning, 
by the cry of “murder,” raised in front of No. 11, 
Fayette, which is occupied in common by B. C. 
Lowell as a store for the sale of newspapers and 
other cheap publications, and J. F. Weishampel 
& Son as the office of “The Bee,” a penny paper 
issued on the occasional principle. Onthe neigh- 
bors rushing to the spot, Arthur L. Fogg, one of 
the proprietors of the Fountain Hotel, Light 
street, was found in the act of plying a cowhide to 
the person of the senior editor of the “Bee” with 
merciless severity ; or, rather, as the junior states 
it, attempting to close the door upon the crowd, 
as if desirous of continuing the operation still fur- 
ther! The arm of his vengeance was however 
stayed, but not until the counter of the store was 
completely upset, the type of the printing depart- 
ment knocked pretty much into “pi,” and Mr. 
W?s shoulders and head (for he was taken by sur- 
prise, while in the sitting posture) quite severely 
lacerated! The paragraph which gave occasion 
to this act was the following, in the Bee: 

“Case or Sepuction—We are promised, for 
our next number, the circumstances connected 
with a most outrageous case of seduction by a 
married monster of this city, practiced upon an 
innocent young girl from the country. We shall 
lay it before our readers as soon as obtained. 
There is a fogg about the matter, or it would 
probably have been exposed before now.” 

I know nothing of the truth or untruth of the 
horribly revolting story hinted at by the “ Bee,” 
but I may fairly be allowed to say that the indi- 
vidual who applies it to himself has taken a sin- 
gular way to stop the tongue of Madam Rumor. 

The dastardly crime named in the above para- 
graph is not unfrequent in our community, but 
the perpetrators of it have not been so bold since 
the exposures, made several years ago, of the con- 
duct of a certain member of one of the “learned 
professions.” Up to that period, the presses of 
this city had been completely overawed ; seeming- 
ly, at least, they were almost wholly sealed up to 
the ery of the wronged of the weaker sex in this 
respect. At the risk of being charged with ego- 
tism, I must say that one of the most satisfactory 
points in the retrospect of my entire editorial life 
is the fact that the “Saturday Visiter” was in- 
strumental in establishing a less timid course on 


the part of the editorial. I saw that an ex- 
ample must be eof some one of the walking 


pestilences, and thought it best to choose the high- 
est mark at a to aim the missiles of truth. 
The step invo a great deal of personal risk ; 
but I obeyed my convictions of duty rather than 
my fears, and was nobly sustained by the commu- 








nity. The result proved the utilit 
ment. Terror was stricken into the crime-steep- 
ed hearts of scores of lecherous scoundrels some 
of whom were glad to resort to pledges of redress— 
some by pecuniary means, others by marriage— 
until my editorial room became a sort of confes- 
sional. 

I speak confidently, because from experience 
when I declare my conviction that a fearless, but 
a cautious and discreet press can do much towards 
correcting an evil upon which it has been found 
80 difficult to impose successful legal checks. Let 
therefore the editor of the “ Bee” —himself a min- 
ister of the gospel, by the by—both preach and 
write against this hell-born crime, only using 
names, directly or even by sinnuendo, in well-au- 
thenticated and extreme cases, ' SES. 


y of the experi- 





DEATH. 

Died in Republican, Darke count 
May last, Mrs. Inena P Py? 
her age. She removed wit 


(Ohio,) on the 28th of 
ERKINS Woop, in the 39th year of 
h her husband from Vermont some 
twelve years ago. She has left a husband and nine children 
and numerous friends and relatives, to mourn her loss. ; 

She early espoused the cause of the slave, and continued a 
warm-hearted advocate of human rights till the day of her 
death.— Communicated. 





DOMESTIC MARKETS, 


From the New York correspondent of the Era. 


New York, July 26. 
The amount of goods imported and entered at the custom- 
house of this port, exclusive of those sent to the warehouse, 
and the amount of duties paid during the week ending on the 


— instant, compared with the same period last year, were as 
‘ollows : 











» 1846. 1847. Increase. Decrease. 
Free goods- - - - $166,788 $81,900 - $84,883 
Dutiable goods - - 1,425,241 1,498,539 $73,298 
Total merchandise - 1,592,029 1,580,439 ~ 11,590 
Spetie - --. 1,800 12,995 11,195 

Total - - - 1,593,829 1,593,434 - 395 
Cash received 457,448 391,641 - 65,807 


The value of merchandise sent to the warehouse, and the 
amount of duties due on the same; have been as folluws : 
Merchandise warehoused - - - 


103. 
iw ia sd 23108 
Increase in dutiable goods during the week - 176,606 

in duties received anddue - — - 12,700 


The amount of exports was very large, nearly two anda 
half millions. 





New York, July 27—2 P.M, 
Sales of 5,000 barrels of flour at $5.50 a $5.62, and $5.25 a 
same for Ohio and Western brands. The market firmer 
Jorn meal, nominal, at $3 a $3.25. 
Western white wheat at $1.18 a $1.20. Genesee at $1.25 
a $1.28. White corn at 67 a 70 cents, and yellow 68 a 71 
cents. Oats, 47a 49 cents. Rye, 78 cents, with fair sales 





e PHILADELPHIA, July 27—2 P. M. 

Flour at $5.50 a $5.62 for fresh ground; Western, $5.25 a 
$5.37. Nothing doing in corn meal. 

Prime yellow corn at 80 cents; white, nominal, at 73 a 75 
cents. 

White wheat at $1.20 a $1.25. The article is very scarce, 
and ,in request. Prime reds, $1.15 a $1.18. Oats, 45 a 48 
cents. Rye, 78 a 80 cents. 

The provision market is less active, and prices are on the 
decline—not much inquiry. 


_ Sales of Porto Rico sugar at 6 1-4 cents per pound. Groce- 
ries generally quiet. 





Ba.timoreE, July 27—P. M. 

Flour.—Fresh ground at $5.50. Fresh flour, new wheat, 
at $5.75. Old and Western brands at $5.18 a $5.37. 

Grain.—Good to prime red wheat, $1.05 a $1.16; white, 

1.15 a $1.25. White corn, 70 cents; yellow, 73 a 75 cents. 

ts,43a45 cents. Rye, 72a75 cents. 

Provisions.—Mess pork, $16 a $16.50 ; prime, $13.2 $14.25. 
Mess beef nominal at $14 a $15, and No. 1, $183 a $13.50; 
prime, oe a $10.25. Bacon—shoulders, 7 1-2 a 8 cents ; sides, 
9 1-2a9 3-4 cents; hams, 9a 10 1-2 cents. Lard at 10 and 9 
1-2 cents for kegs and barrels. 

Beef Cattle.—Prices ranged from $2.25 to $3.25 per ewt. 
on the hoof, equal to $4.50 a $6.25 net, and averaging about 
$2.75 gross. 





Ricumonp, (Va.,) July 26. 


Tobacco.—Inspections continue large, and quality inferior. 
Really fine shipping and manufacturing is scarce, and in de- 
mand at former rates. 

Flour.—No sales to-day ; last sales, $5 a $5.25. 

Corn.—70 a 75 cents. 

Oats.—45 cents. 

Clover Seed.—$4.50 a $5 per bushel—dull. 

Herdsgrass Seed.—$1 per bushel. 

Timothy Sced.— 3 per bushel. 

Provisions.—Bacon, hog round, 10 a 10 1-2 cents; West- 
ern sides, 9 1-2a 10 cents; shoulders, 7 1-4 a8 cents; lard, 
10 1-2 a 11 cents for No. 1. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


x All communications relating to the business 
matters of the paper, &c., and particularly the 
names Of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. 

x Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper will be sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at our 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put m an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. 

i> Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. 

a> Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 

x Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

x%> Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting maneys 
on which they are entitled tc a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 
3x} Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

L 














ON THE SEVENTH OF DECEMBER NEXT, 
No. 1 of 
THE UNITED STATES REPORTER 
A Daily Journal of Government, Legislative, and 
General News. 


ye subscriber is now enabled to announce the completion 
of his arrangements for the establishment of a well-or- 
ganized and independent Journal of News at the Seat of the 
General Government. 

The leading features of the UnitED States ReportTER 
will be the following: 

I. Early intelligence of the movements of the various De- 
partments of the Government, in reference to domestic affairs 
and to the foreign relations of the country, will be given with 
scrupulous fidelity. Possessing peculiar facilities for obtain- 
ing information, the “ Reporter” will be enabled frequently 
to communicate, exclusively, intelligence of the most impor- 
tant character. 

Il. The verbatim Reports of the Proceedings and Debates 
of the United States Senate, which the proprietor is bound 
to furnish daily to that body, in accordance with the terms of 
the contract made at the close of last session of Congress. 
The arrangements now made will at once fully seenre to the 
Senate of the United States an authentic and complete record 
of its debates; and to the people—in a greatly enlarged de- 
gree—the benefit of the experience, sagacity, and statesman- 
ahip of that body to which they have ever looked with solici- 
tous and respectful regard. 

Ill. The Proceedings and Debates in the House of Repre- 
sentatives will also be given, with fulness, impartiality, and 
the utmost promptitude. Each day’s record will be com- 
pletely made up, and appear in the “Reporter” next morn- 


ing. 

fv. AS ical View of the Proceedings and Debates of 
all the State islatures will be regularly given. Members 
of Congress, and all classes of readers, will thus be kept fully 
and systematically informed of domestic legislation in all 
sections of the United States. 

V. Early intelligence of all important movements in the 
Legislatures of Greut Britain and France will be communi- 
cated by every steamer from Europe, through reporters in 
Lon&en and Paris, who possess peculiar facilities for obtaining 
information. 

VI. Copious Reports of all Cases in the Supreme Court 
of the United States which possess general interest. Great 
care will be bestowed upon this department of the “ Report- 
er.” These reports, alone, to the members of the profes- 
sion, must entitle the “Reporter” to their patronage and 


support. ‘ 

VAL. The General News of the Day will be given in a con- 
densed form, with industry and attention. 

Such is a brief view of what the “Unirzep States Re- 
PORTER”? is designed to be. All the plans and arrangements 
have been well matured, and the hope is confidently cherish- 
ed, that the “United States Reporter” will prove itself an 
energetic, industrious, dignified, and perfectly independent 
journal. It will have no party views—no political bias. The 
proprietor, by the terms of his contract with the Senate of 
the United States, is bound to the condition that “the paper 
shall contain no political discussions except the debates.” It 
will be a vehicle of news—not the organ of any set of opin- 
ions. The grand aim of the subscriber is to establish at the 
seat of Government a faithful and prompt reporter of all sorts 
of intelligence—a responsible agent, on which the politician, 
the business man, the manufacturer, the mechanic, and every 
one interested in the affairs of oe — amy Government, 

rely at all times with implicit confidence. ; 
mit ie believed that the establishment of such a reliable 
journal of intelligence, on terms which place it within the 
reach of the great masses of the people, at the commencement. 
of what promises to be a most interesting and eventful period. 
in the history of Congressional proceedings, will be regarded 
with favor by all classes of the community ; and, having thus 
stated his objects, the subseriber respectfully solicits a lib- 
eral and general support from the enlightened public of the 
United States. JAMES A. HOUSTON, 
Stenographer to the U.S. Senate. 

The “United States Reporter” will be printed on a large 
and handsome sheet, and issued every morning, except Sun- 
pen at the rate of six dollars per annum ; single copies, (wo 


cents. 
In connection with the daily paper, there will be issued 
from the same establishment, 


THE MIRROR OF CONGRESS. 


This publication will contain exclusively the Reports of 
the and Debates of the Congress of the United 
States. It will be issued semi-weekly, in an elegant quarto 
form, throughout the sessions of Congress, and will be fur- 
nished to subscribers at the rate of two dollars for the long 
seasion, and one dollar for the short session. It is mapeve’ 
that this great national work will be deemed indispensable a 
the library of every public institution, politician, — s a 
sional man, throughout the country; aud that it wi a 
garded by the great mass of the people as the very ’ oh ete 
litical text book for their own instruction and that of their 
children. 

IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


hout i Ci ess, Extras will be issu- 
od rouge the setnion rod States Reporter,” contain- 
ing the r s of all such debates us may possess particu- 


larly exciting interest. the United States who publish 
as Hed 3 throughee irom this date tid the meeting 
this Prospectus one+ © ‘tied to an exchange with the “United 
, 4 , ter,” and wil be placed on the list of those to 
whom the Extras will be cams , 
iptions and communications to be post ad- 
anand Houston, United States Reporter, Working. 
ton, D. a” July 29. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 
DEMOCRACY—NORTH AND SOUTH. 


From the Jefferson Democrat, (Adams, New York.) 
THE ISSUE—SHALL WE MEET 1r? 


“The deep has been stirred,” and the great 
principle round which the true Democracy of ~ 
whole country will rally in 748, as one man, Wi 
be, “No more concessions to the South—no fur- 
ther extension of Human Chattelship.” There 
is an inflexible determination—not the less efti- 
cient because it is quiet, seeking no relief in pres- 
ent ebullitions—on the part of a large majority of 
the North, to give their suffrages to no man for 
President who would interfere, by the exercise of 
his prerogative, with their wishes in this respect, 
or to delegate any one as their Representative 
who will turther succumb to Southern Overseer- 
ism, or consent “to bedabble with the blood of 
brethren their skirts,” by implanting in territory 
yet to be acquired, and where now it has no legal 
existence, this—according to South Carolina phi- 
losophy—“ basis and support of our Sree institu- 
tions.” ‘ i 

We interfere not with this institution where it 
already exists; we leave each State to manage its 
own domestic affairs as seems proper to its own 
sovereign will; but we never can permit, in the 
noble country soon to be unlocked to the Sax- 
on advance, that a worse than Saxon serfdom 
should again settle like a nightmare, forcing 
Freemen of New York to compete, side by side, 
on degrading and destructive terms, with the 
Chattel of Georgia; no, never! never! Southern 
Holy Alliances and Northern Doughfaceism will 
we oppose With Northern Combination and South- j 
ern Sense of Right; and, planting ourselves im- 
movably on the principles of the W ilmot Proviso, 
“if we tall, we shall fall like the strong man—we 
will embrace the pillars of State, and pull down 
the Constitution along with us.” 











From the Jacksonville (Florida) News. 
THE SOUTH AND THE PRESIDENCY. 


But the question now comes, Would the North 
give us Mr. Woodbury as a candidate? We are 
tearful that it never would consent to this arrange- 
ment. Mr. Van Buren, through Mr. Wright, has 
shown pretty clearly what is to be the future poli- 
cy of the North. We doubt whether they would 
ever permit a Northern candidate favored by the 
South to come before the people. But the sug- 
gestion has been made, and we have every reason to 
believe that the South willabideby it. It is now 
for the North to show its colors. We will con- 
cede everything that is consistent with our rights, 
as guarantied by the Constitution. We should 
be base and undeserving the name of American 
citizens if we went further. This, however, is 
certain—that we shall never consent to the nomi- 
nation of any one who is not deadly hostile to the 
spirit of the Wilmot Proviso. It is a sine qua non, 
and a position that the South will never depart 
from. It is one that has been forced upon the 
South. She has demanded to be let alone, and to 
enjoy her rights as a section of the Republic. She 
has never proposed sectional measures until di- 
rect attacks were made upon her rights and politi- 
cal existence. Upon the North rests all the odium 
of this attempt to create rival feelings and sec- 
tional interests. Upon the North rests the odium 
of betraying the country, upon the suggestions of 
miserable fanatics and would-be traitors. We 
have but defended our own, and this we trust to 
be able to defend forever, against any assaults and 
against any enemies that have or may arise in 
hostility to us. ‘The resolutions of the Legisla- 
ture of the “Old Dominion” are inscribed upon 
our banner. Bearing this steadily before us, we 
are ready to be friends to those who ure our 
friends, but enemies to thoge who would be our 
enemies. 


THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER AND SLAVERY. 





Tue Stavery Quvuestion—The Cincinnati 
Daily Enquirer, in republishing Mr. Benton’s let- 
ter to the people of Oregon, makes the following 
remarks on the slavery question, which are sup- 
posed to speak the language held by the Democrats 
of Ohio on that point : 

“We do not wish to accept or recogrifse this 
issue, as it is put by the ultra factionists of the 
South—regarding slavery as a political institu- 
tion, to be extended or curtailed as may be found 
necessary to preserve the balance of power be- 
tween the States. We regard the exemption of 
Oregon, and all other free territory, from slavery, 
not only as a great measure of national policy, 
but of imperative duty. We would not touch that 
institution where it now exists, and is protected 
by the Constitution, and the compromises made 
under that instrument. But having seen the de- 
leterious, and, indeed, crushing influences which 
it exercises upon the States in which it exists, it 
would be criminal, almost beyond expression, to 
extend the influence further, and to plant a curse 
where we can bestow blessings, or, rather, where 
they will exist of themselves, if by no act of na- 
tional policy they are withered.” 





From the Troy (New York) Budget. 
THE WILMOT PROVISO. 


This measure was supported by some of the 
soundest and purest Democrats in the country; 
was introduced by a Democrat, Hon. Preston 
King—a gentleman whose political integrity is 
above all reproach. We regarded the measure at 
the time of its introduction as eminently proper 
and just, and we have seen nothing to change our 
views on the subject. Though it was defeated in 
the Senate, we believe its intluence has been pro- 
ductive of good. It has elicited a full popular ex- 
pression from the North on the subject. It has 
impressed upon the people of the South a convic- 
tion that the North will not submit to aggressive 
slavery, in the extension of that institution over 
a territory now free from the curse. It has, ina 
measure at least, vindicated the cause of free 
labor, warning the Southern Hotspurs that their 
design to supplant it, by the introduction of hu- 
man bondage in new territory, will not be acceded 
to by the unshackled freemen of the North. These 
are some of the moral fruits that have already 
been realized from the “ Wilmot Proviso.” 

We regard the principles of the “ Wilmot Pro- 
viso” as just and Democratic The North will 
stand by them too. They will not be abandoned, 
to minister to time-serving expediency, or for the 
promotion of ambitious aspirants for place. We 
have heretofore dealt fairly and generously by the 
South. We must now be just as well as generous. 

———_—_—_—~—————— 


CAYUGA NEW ERA, 


The Cayuga Tocsin, of eight years standing, 
and the Cayuga Patriot, of thirty-three, have late- 
ly been consolidated, and are now published as 
the Cayuga New Era, at Auburn, New York, on 
a very large and handsomely printed sheet. It 
thus announces its purposes : 


“We shall stand by the principles of the Wil- 
mot Proviso, and claim with all our zeal, that, 
while we would not in the least impair the rights 
guarantied by the Constitution to the slavehold- 
ing States, we can never willingly assent to plant 
the institution of slavery in territory acquired by 
this Union. 

“Although a year is to transpire before the 
nomination of a candidate for President, much 
discussion is already taking place in various parts 
of the Union upon the merits of prominent indi- 
viduals, and their chances of success in the Elec- 
toral College. With the Democracy, we have 
heard but one name mentioned, and that is Silas 
Wright. At the South, there is a general feeling, 
amongst the most considerate men of our party, 
that the candidate should be taken from the North- 
ern States. Col. Benton, in his late letter, ex- 
pressed most forcibly the reasons why such should 
be the policy of the Southern Democrats; and 
there can be no doubt, that when the time for ac- 
po ng mee the force of his reasons will be fully 
felt. 

Se 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE DEMOCRATIC STATE 
CONVENTION OF GEORGIA, 


Resolved, That the Democratic party, while it 
asserts the right of citizens of any State to settle 
in any of the territories of the United States, with 
their property, yet, in the spirit of mutual “con- 
cession” in which our Union originated, and by 
which alone it can be preserved, we are still wil- 
ling to abide by the provisions and the geograph- 
ical line of the Missouri compromise. 

, eepatiage] pad oes adopt te four Plowing ree. 
OAUSIO! e Gen Assembly o 
‘Virginia, os amended - are of 

“ Resolved, That the Government of the Unit- 
ed States has no control, di or indirectly, 
mediately or immediately, over the institution of 
slavery; and that, in taking any such control, it 
transcends the limits of its legitimate functions, 
by destroying the internal organization of the 
sovereignties which formed it. 

“ Resolved, That under no circumstances will 
this body recognise as pcre ew! enactment of 
the Federal Government which has for its object 
the prohibition of slavery in any territory to be 
acquired, either by conquest or , ‘south of 
the line of the Missouri compromise; holding it 
to be the natural and independent right of each 

itizen of each and every State of the Confederacy, 
to reside with his property, of whatever descrip- 
tion, in any territory which may be acquired by 
the arms of the United States, or yielded by treaty 


with any ign Power. 
“ Resolved, That this Assembly holds it to be 


by which territory to be acquired may be subject 
to such a restriction. 

“ Resolved, That the passage of the Wilmot 
Proviso, by the House of Representatives of the 
United States, makes it the duty of every slave- 
holding State, and the citizens thereof, as they 
value their dearest privileges, their sovereignty, 
their independence, and their rights of property, 
to take firm, united, and concerted action in this 
emergency. 

Resolved, further, by this Convention, That the 
Democratic party of Georgia will give their sup- 
port to no candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States who does not, unconditionally, clear- 
ly, and unequivocally, declare his opposition to the 
principles and provisions of the Wilmot Proviso. 
Resolved, That the usage of the Democratic 
party, in meeting ia convention for the purpose 
of nominating a candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States, meets with the approbation 
and receives the sanction of this Convention. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the National Era. 
THE RELATIONS OF THE LIBERTY PARTY 
TO THE OTHER PARTIES, 





Sourn Haptey, Mass., July 14, 1847. 


Mr. Epiror: Having taken a deep interest in 
the discussion which has arisen upon the subject 
of calling a Convention to nominate a candidate 
for the Presidency, please allow me to express 
some thoughts that the subject has suggested to 
my mind. 

In the Era of the Sth instant is an article from 
Down East, purporting to give the views of the 
friends of Liberty in that region, noticing a 
change in their views as it regards the policy of 
a late nomination, (at least thus much the article 
implies,) and suggests an immediate call for a Con- 
vention. The reasons hinted at, if I understand 
correctly, are the loss of confidence in the Whig 
party, claiming, asit has, to be opposed to the war, 
yet in point of fact sustaining it, and seeking to 
elevate its principal agent to the Presidency. 

These reasons, to my mind, amount to nothing, 
and the conclusion which the writer comes to is, 
in fact, strongly in favor of a late Convention. 
He remarks, that the leaders of both will con- 
tinue, as heretofore, to do homage to the power 
which controls our National Councils. Now, the 
fact that they have hitherto done it, is the very 
thing that gives me hope, so far as means are 
concerned, and is what we should never lose sight 
of in our political action. It is a fact, written 
with living letters on every page of our nation’s 
history. it is the mainspring of every movement 
at the South, and John C. Calhoun has used it 
well. It is the same principle which he seeks to 
carry out in his late efforts to combine and con- 
centrate Southern influence; and if the Liberty 
party shall continue to press forward the matter 
of nomination, he will assuredly succeed. As the 
parties have served faithfully the South when it 
was for their interest, so likewise will they, the 
Liberty party, when they can see it for their in- 
terest. 

Should we proceed to nominate a candidate, we 
shall then have taken our position for the next 
four years, and the other parties will have nothing 
to hope from us, and will probably select each a 
candidate from the South, and try which can bow 
the lowest to their Southern masters, hoping thus 
to secure the slaveholding influence. I would ask, 
is it wise, politically, or just, as it regards those 
whose rights we profess to advocate, that we should 
yield to slavery that influence which we might our- 
selves exert? Isit not best to look ahead as far 
as possible, and consider what effect this measure 
will have upon the result of our enterprise? I 
confess, hitherto I have been unable to learn any 
very strong motive for an early nomination,  un- 
less it is to destroy the influence which is insepa- 
rable from our present position, holding, as we do, 
the balance of power between the two great par- 
ties; and so long as we remain unpledged to any 
candidate, so long our influence will continue, and 
no longer, unless we should support a candidate 
of one of the other parties, Let us for a moment 
examine the position and “prospects of those par- 
ties. It is a fact, which no one who has noticed 
can doubt, that the Whigs are governed, as a 
party, by financial considerations; and the secret 
of their support of the war has been, that a high 
tariff might be the consequence, and their chagrin 
at the result of the last election will prepare them 
for any measure that has the prospect of electing 
their idol, Henry Clay. It would not be among 
the strangest, if Webster and Calhoun had agreed 
upon the preliminaries of a political union, and 
Mr. Clay to be the happy man. Who can doubt 
that he would have the vote of every Whig, pro- 
vided the Democrats were to nominate a slave- 
holder? Then would the old cry be raised, “ Of 
two evils, choose the least.” 

How stands the Democratic party at this time? 
Very unlike what it did four years since; then it 
bowed its head to the earth, and yielded every- 
thing to slavery; with the exception of the whole 
of Oregon ; yet the slave power could not be con- 
tent without taking from them a part of that, 
even, and bestowing it upon a foreigner, to incline 
him not to interfere in the Texas affair. Such 
was the currency with which the Western Demo- 
crats received their pay, but they were not con- 
tent therewith. They have exhibited strong 
symptoms of restiveness, and, if the signs of the 
times are to be relied upon, they are ready to de- 
clare themselves independent of the slave power. 

I cannot agree with Down East, that no conces- 
sion to Liberty may be expected from either of 
the other parties. There certainly has been, of 
late, quite a change in the course of the prominent 
leaders of the Democratic party from the free 
States; and the position they have taken upon 
the Wilmot Proviso is approximating so nearly to 
our ground, that they may as well come quite to 
the mark, so far as their relation to the South is 
concerned. I know they would rather dwarf sla- 
very, and shame it out of existence, than proceed 
at once to a more summary course; but they can- 
not long continue without assuming our ground 
entirely. 

It may be asked what the Democrats will do, if 
their prospects are so unpromising? I would not at- 
tempt to say certainly ; yet, knowing them to have 
been governed very much by political considera- 
tions, | am of opinion that they would be ready to 
adopt a candidate that would support the Wilmot 
Proviso; and, if they could see it indispensable to 
success, would furnish a man from their ranks, 
that would cover all the ground that we as Lib- 
erty men contend for, reserving the right, beyond 
that, to adopt their own views of the measures of 
Government. Now, if they willassist in doing our 
work, I would ask why we should raise any diffi- 
culties beyond their peculiar views? If they 
should prefer not to occupy any ground in common 
with us, then we, of course, should act by our- 
selves, as heretofore. I know that the Whigs 
say that Mr. Calhoun holds the power in his 
hand, to decide the election ; but they are mistaken. 
For instance, were the Liberty and Democratic 
vote united, which of the free States, with the ex- 
ception of Massachusetts, Vermont, and Rhode 
Island, could they not carry? And the rest would 
decide the election, while those States would not 
be sure to the Whigs for a slaveholder. 

On the other hand, with the Liberty and Whig 
vote united, the chance for success would be very 
flattering. I think it is not too much to say, that 
we are of more consequence to the success of a 
Presidential candidate than the united South; 
and we should act wisely, by delaying our nomi- 
nation till we have witnessed the developments 
which will be made in Congress next ara rf 


Dear Sir: I have taken the liberty of for- 
warding you my views upon the subject of nomi- 
nation and other topics, which you will notice. I 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they agree 
perfectly with many in this region; and should 
you see fit to publish them, if they are wrong, 
they will yield to the assault of light and truth ; 
if right, it is perfectly safe to present themto the 
public. Free discussion is what I like. 

- Yours, truly, C. E. 








. For the National Era. 
THE FUTURE. 


Mr. Epitor: Having hitherto always voted the 
Liberty ticket, and most firmly resolved ever to 
do so, I feel no little interest, in common with 
others of the party, that the course pursued by 
the leading and influential friends of the cause, in 
reference to the coming Presidential contest, 
should be such as will be best calculated to pro- 
mote the interests of the one great object—the 
overthrow of Slavery. With this view I have 
looked on for the last few months, with great anx- 
iety, to see what developments might occur in the 
ranks of the two great political parties, which 
would have a favorable influence on the interests 
of our cause. I have therefore hoped that the 
nominating Convention would be deferred until 
next spring, believing it not only possible, but 
more than probable, that opportunity would offer 
for levying on the other two parties, in a way and 
manner, and to an extent, which they do not now 
even dream of. The letters of the committee 
have thus far failed to convince me ieee under 
present circumstances and prospects, a hasty course 
18 the best. If the Liberty party is simply to go 
on, nominate and support its candidates, as at the 
Gat clection, without availing itself of any of the 

8 which the condition of the 
other now affords, and which will enable 
us at Lt time to seize upon and turn it to 
advantage, most’ we can hope or expect to 
do, will be to defeat one of the two candidates, 
either of which, if Sat be a matter of 
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from the other two; and the great question is, or 
should be, how can this be best effected? More will, 
ever after the present time, depend on the course 
of policy, or the judicious management of those hav- 
ing the control of the affairs of the Liberty party, 
than everything else. A slight mistakeon their 
part, at certain times like the present, may defeat 
the labor of years. By a stroke of policy, that may 
often be accomplished, which could never have 
been effected in any other possible way. I sup- 
pose self-aggrandizement ix not the object of the 
leading men of the Liberty party. What objec- 
tion, then, is there (if more real good can be ef- 
fected in this than in any other way) in endeavor- 
ing to make an onslaught on the two great po- 
litical parties, by a nomination from each—say 
Mr. Corwin for President, and the best Anti-Sla- 
very Democrat who can be selected for Vice 
President—some strong and popular man with 
that party—Silas Wright, or John P. Hale. The 
latter would not; however, carry that influence 
with the Democratic party, although perhaps the 
better Anti-Slavery man. This course would 
show the disinterestedness of the Liberty party 
beyond all question or cavil, and exert a moral 
force which nothing else can. It would carry 
consternation into the ranks of both the Whig 
and Democratic parties; and, what is better than 
all, there would at least be some prospect of elect- 
ing one or both candidates. Tens of thousands of 
each party at the North would vote, at least, for 
the candidate of their own party. The Liberty 
party is not now large enough to excite alarm, or 
command respect. ‘this course would disappoint 
and électrify the whole country. There yet may 
be that degree of disaffection in both the old par- 
ties, that, to secure the election of one candidate, 
they may each adopt the nomination of their own 
party man. At any rate, it would identify im- 
mense masses at the West and North with the 
Anti-Slavery cause. Gov. Corwin, as an Anti- 
Slavery man, differs no more from leading men 
of the Liberty party than the latter differ among 
themselves ; and so of all the other leading ques- 
tions. And if a Democratic candidate for Vice 
President equally unobjectionable can be found, 
there would be no sacrijice of principle on the part 
of the Liberty party. I cannot but believe that 
the event would show a result infinitely prefer- 
able to what it would otherwise be. Some of the 
leaders will, I doubt not, scotit the idea; but some 
have also shown that there is such a thing as 
being so exclusive as actually to exclude acces- 
sions to the Liberty party merely, for want of a 
conciliatory demeanor. There can be no question 
but that more or less of the influential Whig and 
Democratic papers at the North and West will 
fall in with the measure, as a matter of principle 
as well as policy. The Southern portion of the 
Democratic party have deserted, or will desert, 
their Northern and Western allies, for the sup- 
port of Gen. Taylor. This will prepare the latter 
to retaliate ; and a large proportion of the Whigs 
at the North will, if at all, be very unwillingly 
dragged +o Taylor’s support, and glad of almost 
any opening by which to escape. 

1 make these suggestions with all due defer- 
ence; still 1 think them, at least, entitled to the 
consideration of those who have the interests of 
the Anti-Slavery cause truly at heart. Ww. 


Mippiesex County, Mass., June 1, 1847. 





For the National Era. 
PREACHERS OF THE GOSPEL AND REFORM- 
ERS, 


Frrenp Dr. Battery: The last number of the 

Era contains an article from the pen of a corres- 
pondent, who subscribes himself, “One who passes 
for a Minister of the Gospel,” offering some strict- 
ures upon & communication of mine which ap- 
peared in the Eva some weeks since. I am glad 
to know there are noble spirits in his profession 
who have sufficient moral courage to be found 
identified with the unpopular reforms that are 
going forward to bless the world. I am willing 
to make every admission consistent with the truth, 
but I cannot close my eyes to the facts and evi- 
dence that are before me, going to prove, beyond 
all question, that the vast majority of the clergy 
of this land are not only unfaithful to the Anti- 
Slavery and Anti-War questions, but absolutely 
hostile to them. To this charge there are, doubt- 
less, a few hundred exceptions ; but what is that. 
compared to the thirty thousand in the Unit 
States ? 
_ The writer says, referring to what I said touch- 
ing their unfaithfulness, “This may be true in 
relation to the ministers in the vicinity where 
your correspondent resides ; but that it is correct, 
when applied generally, I am not prepared to 
allow.” In reply to this, I would say that I know 
it is true in relation to the ministers in this vicin- 
ity, with a solitary exception, perhaps; and that 
it is true “when applied generally,” allow me to 
refer the writer to the work entitled “ The Ameri- 
can Churches the Bulwarks of American Slavery,” by 
James G. Birney, or to “ The Church As It Is,” by 
Parker Pillsbury. There, more than five thousand 
leading clergymen stand “condemned out of their 
own mouths ;” among whom are the most distin- 
guished Doctors of Divinity in the land. There, 
resolutions are passed, and sentiments promul- 
gated, by various Conferences, Synods, and Con- 
ventions, which no true man can read without 
feelings of indignation and shame. Yet, nearly 
the entire body of the clergy, North and South, 
have, by their silence, given consent to these do- 
ings, where they have not done so by direct co- 
operation, or out-spoken endorsement. 

Look at the position of the ministers of our 
large cities. Where do they stand in relation to 
the great moral and philanthropic questions that 
are agitating the age? What are they engaged 
in? Preaching on abstract, metaphysical Chris- 
tianity. Practical goodness—works of Benevolence 
and Peace—are scarcely alluded to; and when 
they are, it is done in such a manner that no one 
expects it to be applied, at least on this side the bri- 
ny waters. The heathen across the seas excite 
their sympathies, while the heathen at home are 
left to perish. In the city of Pittsburgh there 
are, I am told, about sixty churches, and I pre- 
sume at least as many ministers. Out of that 
number, there are but two or three who have lifted 
up their voices against slavery, and but one against 
war. On a Sunday, last.summer, cannon and 
other instruments of slaughter were hauled 
through its streets, to be shipped to Mexico, to 
aid in the destruction of human beings. This 
day, which they claim to be so sacred, is not too 
holy to be engaged in sacking cities, and plunder- 
ing and butchering their inhabitants, and spread- 
ing desolation and wailing throughout the land, 
or in preparing and procuriug instruments for 
such bloody work. Not a minister, so far as I 
could learn, uttered a syllable against it. And 
how many, in short, have been heard speaking in 
condemnation of this wicked and infamous war ? 
A few only, though some of these have spoken 
earnestly, manfully, as becomes men of moral 
purity and moral heroism. Such ministers know 
that they should occupy an aggressive position to- 
ward all wrong—not a passive or a neutral one; 
and hence they do not hesitate to grapple with 
the popular sins of the day, and expose the gilded 
villany which rides in its glittering chariot, or 
sits with elongated countenance in the precincts 
of the sanctuary. They know that for their 
faithfulness their “‘names will be cast out as evil” 
by those who go with the multitude in the sup- 
port of wrong and oppression ; and that they must, 
like Him they profess to imitate, “become of no 
reputation” for the truth’s sake. The more ear- 
nestly they urge the practice of a pure Christian- 
ity—a Christianity that would bring about Peace, 
Freedom, and Equality—the more loudly will the 
ery of “Fanatic,” “Infidel,” or “Heretic,” be 
raised. But, amidst all this, there is a conscious- 
ness of having battled for oppressed and outraged 
humanity, and pursued an upright and manly 
course, which is of infinite satisfaction, and worth 
far more than the most brilliant reputation. 

In order to arrive at correct conclusions relative 
to the position of the ministers of the country, 
we must look to the action of the body in their 
General Assemblies, Conferences, and Conven- 
tions, where we shall find a true exponent or rep- 
resentative of what they are doing in an official ca- 
pacity. What this action is, I have already refer- 
red to.. It places them where true men would not 
stand—on the side of slavery, capital punishment, 
and war. I take no pleasure in saying these 
things ; but if they are false, I should be glad to 
know it. I desire to know the truth in all things 
and shall consider him my benefactor who ‘will 
show me out of error. 

A word or two touching one other passage of 
this correspondent. He says, “Let it be under- 
stood that I believe ministers, as a class of men, 
have been and still are shamefully and wickedly 
delinquent in their duty to the Anti-Slavery as 
well as other reforms of the day.” In saying this, 
does he not admit all that I have claimed; and 
why should there be any controversy between us? 
He further says, “But that they are more delin- 
quent than other classes of men, I cannot sdmit, 
without doing violence to my convictions of truth! 
I have not urged that they were more delinquent 
than other men in this behalf, for Heaven knows 
that all classes are sadly indifferent to the inter- 
ests of humanity; but for a ‘minister of the Gos- 
pel to declare that his brethren are no more un- 
faithful than other men‘in proclaiming the truth, 
and preaching deliverence to the captive, is in- 
deed a sorry compliment. What is the office of a 
minister? To whom do the people look for in- 
struction, for advice, for an exponent of Chris- 
tianity? Is it not to their ministers? And 
should they not be foremost in every good work— 
enforcing the precepts of practical ess—lift- 
ing up their voices for the dumb—pleading the 
cause of the poor and needy? Should they not 
“ ery aloud,” and arouse other classes from their 
lethargy and selfishness, and lead them forward, 
like moral warricrs, to batter down the icebergs 
of evil that are crushing the race? What a pow- 
er might they wield for the good of humanity, 








had they the heroism to do it? But as they will 
not, and do not, other instruments, unconnected 
with church organizations, are going forth in the 
moral battle fieid, and with eloquent tongues and 
earnest hearts, are, by the power of truth, shak- 
ing the hoary systems of wrong, and preparing 
the way tor a fulfilment of a happier und more 
glorious era, when Peace and Harmony shall 
reign. Thus the unpretending carpenters and 
fishermen are laboring for the removal of evil 
and the promotion o1 righteousness, while the 
Doctors of Divinity are discussing abstractions 
and speculative opinions, and seeking popularity 
with the multitude. My sheet is full, and 1 must 
stop. Faithfully, yo 

. seal Mino A. Townsenp. 

May 15, 1847. 





For the National Era. 
REFORM—TrEMPERANCE—THE CLERGY, 


“Ts't fitting f of honor 
To whip a ‘cainto, Uke Bishop Bonner?” 
Hupipras. 

Mr. Epitor: The letters of your Baltimore, 
Boston, and New York correspondents afford me 
a weekly treat, of which I would not be deprived 
for a small consideration. But, as a matter of 
course, none of them lay claim vo perfection, and 
theretore, like other imperfect beings, they will 
sometimes be liable to throw out thoughts either 
imperfect in themselves, or not so happily ex- 
pressed as could be desired. This, | say, is to be 
expected from imperfect beings. He who seeks 
or asks for absolute perfection of thought and ex- 
pression, in an editor or his correspondents, is 
himself either more or less than a man. 1 some- 
times marvel at the intolerant spirit manifested 
by editors towards each other, even when engaged 
in the same common cause; and still more mar- 
vellous is it to see the extent to which it pervades 
the whole Christian community. It is supreme 
bigotry that cannot differ from another without 
quarrelling with him. 

The letters of your New York correspondent 
are always welcome, because always entertaining ; 
but, as of old there were “spots” even in the 
“feasts of charity,” sé (to my eye and taste at 
least) there is a spot in the last letter of your 
correspondent. Among some very good thoughts 
on the subject of ‘Temperance, and the causes of 
its decline, [ find the following, which I think, to 
say the least, is uncalled for: 


“Can any of my readers inform me when he 
heard a clergyman address a Temperance meet- 
ing? Within the sphere of my observation, | 
have not, for two or three years past, known a 
case of that kind, always excepting a few labori- 
ous and humble preachers of the Methodist per- 
suasion.” 


I shall not, of course, dispute about what your 
correspondent has known in his sphere of obser- 
vation, for it may not have extended, in the last 
three years, beyond the city of New York; but I 
am very loth to believe that your correspondent’s 
sphere represents all other spheres. Within my 
own sphere of observation, the unceasing efforts 
of the “clergymen,” of various denommations, 
(not a few humble Methodists alone,) have been 
mainly instrumental in saving the ‘Temperance 
ship from utter shipwreck. ‘I'here are (at least 
in the West) very many “clergymen,” of all de- 
nominations, who have ever given their best ef- 
forts to this and every other cause of reform. 
They are still striving todoso. I know that they 
do not compose the mass, but still there are many. 
With a torrent of opposition bursting in upon 
them from every side, in perils among enemies, 
and in perils from false brethren, God knows they 
have enough to contend with, without being ha- 
rassed and crippled in their efforts by the indis- 
criminate hurling of missiles and shells from 
masked batteries. Your correspondent has a style 
of writing that will give more or less influence to 
the thoughts he expresses; and hence, whatever 
influence the above extract may have, must ope- 
rate against the whole clergy, “excepting a few 
laborious and humble preachers of the Methodist 
persuasion.” These indiscriminate flouts at the 
clergy have done more to tie up the hands and 
bind the feet of those who wish to do right, than 
almost anything else; while I am not aware that 
they have ever opened the mouth of asingle “dumb 
dog,” unless it was to make him growl and snatch 
for his bone. 

I think it peculiarly unfortunate that those who 
usually undertake to castigate the clergy, should 
select their representatives of the whole order 
from the stall-fed specimens of our large cities. 
I hope that your correspondent and others will 
learn to discriminate between the genus and spe- 
cies, and also between the species and individuals. 
It is not my design to shield the guilty. I have 
no desire todo so. Yet it may be profitable for us 
all to remember that saying of Jesus—“ Let him 
that is without sin cast the first stone.” 

That the clergy are not, as a body, engaged in 
the Temperance enterprise as vigorously as they 
were three or four years since, is beyond dispute, 
and it is no difficult matter to tell why. When 
the Washingtonian Temperance movement had 
run to its highest pitch of enthusiasm, a clergy- 
man was barely tolerated, through politeness, as a 
Temperance lecturer, but was evidently esteemed 
an odd piece of furniture in the new household of 
reformation. There was a rage for reformed 
drunkards, and even “mercenary itinerants and 
adventurers” unceremoniously elbowed them out 
of the crowd, and modestly hinted that the day of 
their usefulness, i this line, had passed away. In 
fact, there was a strong effort made to divorce the 
Temperance reformation from Christianity alto- 
gether; and where the effort did not succeed in 
the open declaration, it did succeed, in many in- 
stances, practically. The consequence was fore- 
seen and foretold by many of the friends of Chris- 
tianity, who mourned over the course things were 
taking, but their efforts to arrest it were unavail- 
ing. ‘The Temperance cause mounted with light- 
ning speed to its zenith, and then, intoxicated 
with success, and grown dizzy from its height, it 
reeled and fell. Like Bellerophon of old, after it 
had resisted the temptations of Sthenoboea, over- 
come the Solymi, and vanquished the Chimera, it 
then attempted to scale heaven, and was met mid- 
way, by the breath of God, confused and blinded 
it fell back to earth, and has been left to find its 
own impotence, and acknowledge that without 
the arm of the everlasting God underneath it, no 
work of reform can prosper. 

But I must close. I hope your correspondent 
will take what I have said, not as given in the 
spirit of censoriousness, but of love. 

Yours, &c. W. G. K. 

Wincuester, Apams Counry, Onno. 





For the National Era." 


TO ANTI-SLAVERY PRESBYTERIANS, OLD 
AND NEW SCHOOL, 


Dear Bretaren: You doubtless know that, un- 
der the influence and teaching of the present large 
church organizations, slavery has taken root in 
our country, and grown, with each successive gen- 
eration, until now there are three millions of hu- 
man beings, by positive law, and custom equally 
effective, deprived of the privilege of learning to 
read the sacred oracles. They are thus reduced 
to heathenism, in the heart of this professedly 
Christian country. They can have no permanent 
marriage. Parents have not the control over their 
own offspring, and cannot bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. All the 
ends for which man was created, and endowed 
with rationality, are abolished, and even existence 
itself is made a curse rather than a blessing. Such 
facts are incontestable proof that the policy of the 
great denominations of this country has been 
wrong. In the teaching and action of the church- 
es, there is no tendency to abolish slavery, but 
rather to give it strength. The fact that it has 
always gained ground, from its origin up to the 
present ‘hour, is und le proof of this asser- 
tion. And after the long experiment has been 
made, and three millions of immortal beings are 
shut out from the hopes of both worlds, both the 
Old and New School Presbyterian churches have 
determined not to change their policy. Both have 
determined to sustain slaveholders in their com- 
munion, and thus practically have declared slave- 
holding consistent with Christian character and 
profession. What else could give it so high a rep- 
utation? What else could so much reconcile to it 
the consciences of men? What besides this so 
well calculated to sustain slave laws and slave 
Constitutions? Is it right to adhere to churches 
which, against all light and remonstrance, perse- 
vere in sustaining such a system of oppression? It 
cannot be. Hitherto, our way seemed to be shut 
up, and we lingered in the old bodies, hoping for 
reformation that has never come, nor is it likely 
ever to come. Now the Presbyterian Church in 
America is organized, pure in doctrine and order, 
and free from slavery. Let all true-hearted Pres- 
byterians come out of those old bodies, so long and 
so deeply polluted with the bloody sin of slavery, 
and unite with this church, and present to the 
world Presbyterianism untrammeled by civil gov- 
ernment, and free from the pollutions of slavery. 
Let the ian Church of America be the 
meeting place of brethren long separated. Let 
them put off the party names of Old and New 
School, and meet on this newly consecrated 
ground, embrace each other, and divide no more. 
Let them unite for the propagation of Presbyte- 
rianism, pure in doctrine, in government, and in 
practice. Let them here concentrate their ener- 
gies to redeem this nation from the curse of sla- 
very, and three millions of fellow-beings from the 
deepest di ion and ruin. Come, brethren, 
come, one and all, unite with us. Tho ‘h few in 
number, we trust that the Lord is with us, that 
right is on our side, and that we shall be increas- 
ed, and shall be enabled to plant Anti-Slavery 
churches in the slave States as well as in the free. 
And may we not hope that the day will come when 
the party names of Old and New School will be 
lost in the general name of the Presbyterian 
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Church of America? If all Anti-Slavery Presby- 
terians will but come out of those bodies, nothing 
but polluted hulls will be left, soon to go to disso- 
lution. Every church that sustains slavery 18 & 
curse to the world, and its dissolution is most de- 
voutly to be desired. Joun RankIN. 





For the National Era. 
THE OTHER SIDE, 


In the Eva of the 29th of April, 147, in a com- 
munication under the above title, signed E., oc- 
curs the following passage: ; 

“That if this Government acquires territory, 
such territory will enjoy more freedom of religion 
und of the press, and will be settled more rapidly ; 
and that, it slaves are allowed to be transierred 
to the acquired territory, the transfer will not in- 
crease the number of slaves, but will place them 
in a climate more congenial to their constitutions, 
where there is less prejudice of color, and more 
tacility of emancipation; and will, moreover, by 
the withdrawal of a portion of slaves from the 
Northern slaveholding States, render the speedy 
emancipation of the remainder more practicable 
and more probable.” 

I wish not to raise a cavilling controversy, but 
to ask our friend E. a few questions. 

1. As to color. Is it color that we enslave / 
Who made that color? Dare any man answer 
that question before the Supreme Judge of the 
World, to whom our fathers appealed, when they 
declared all men are created equal, and endowed 
by that Judge with unalienable rights, among 
which were lite, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness; and, after forming a constitution, embrac- 
ing the principles of association for government, 
amended it, by saying, “no person shail be depriv- 
ed of life, liverty, or property, without due pro- 
cess of law?” Dare slaveholders say it is color 
they enslave, when they make slaves of their own 
children ? 

The same men that adopted the ordinance for 
the government of the territory northwest of the 
Ohiv river, introduced and adopted the amend- 
ment above referred to; and doubtless to secure 
the same object—to prevent another slave being 
made, except for crime, of which the party should 
have been duly convicted. 

Now, the question | wish to ask is this, Whether, 
if the said ordinance of Congress had been applied 
to the Louisiana purchase, slavery would not have 
ceased in this Union long since? Or, in other 
words, if slavery had been restricted to the States 
then existing, as indicated in the Constitution 
itself, the accumulation of slaves by natural gen- 
eration, under the old heathen Roman slave law, 
(that has since been adopted in the States, in vio- 
lation of the principles of the ordinance and the 
Constitution,) would have rendered slaves value- 
less, and emancipation followed as a voluntary 
act ¢ 

Again: Does not every increase of slave ter- 
ritory extend the market for the slaves, and make 
it the interest of the Northern slave States to be- 
come breeders, rather than emancipators? 

Now, I say, without a fear of successful contra- 
diction, that if the ordinance of 1787 had been 
applied to the Louisiana purchase, as it was to 
all the territory then owned by the Congress, a 
slave now would not have an existence in this 
Union—or, at least, very few; and the corruption 
of the party then in power is proved by the fact 
that no such restriction was adopted, and corrup- 
tion had so increased that in 1820 an honorable 
Senator denied the power of Congress to adopt 
any such restriction, and also tells us that those 
self-evident truths are no truths at all, if taken 
literally.* 

Tyrants are not doughfaces, that they do not 
undcrstand what the interests of tyranny require. 
If they can use a republican form of government 
to promote human interests, in violation of human 
rights, they know it to be the strongest tyranny 
in the world; for the majority always assume that 
their wisdom and justice equal their power. They 
well understand that the existence of slavery de- 
pends on the value of slaves, and the value of 
slaves depends on the extension of slave markets. 
and the markets depend on slave territory; an 
while the whole power of the nation is employed 
to advance the slave interests, it is folly to talk 
about emancipation. When were men ever known 
voluntarily to abandon what their Government 
were laboring to make their greatest interest to 
pursue? When the Governments of the earth, 
who have assumed the lordship over God’s heri- 
tage, shall determine the earth to be free, men 
will be free; or when they say no more of earth’s 
surface shall be appropriated to slavery, that in- 
stitution will die a peaceable death, with hardly a 
struggle, and as certainly as the meat market 
would cease if all the world should turn Graham- 
ites. Among the first questions at issue is, in my 
humble opinion, Shall slavery exist in any terri- 
tory now under the jurisdiction of the United 
States Government, or that ever may come under 
its jurisdiction? D. 

5 ' : ere : 
ate of William Pinkney on the Missouri Ques 
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For the National Era. 


A PLEA FOR SPECULATION AND SPECU- 
LATORS, 


We often find minds that manifest great acute- 
ness and profundity on many subjects, indulging 
in very erroneous opinions on other subjects. 
The reason, where there is no absolute mono- 
mania, is, that to the one class of subjects they 
have given much time and patient thought, while 
in reference to the others, they have jumped at 
conclusions, without much reflection. Sir Isaac 
Newton attributed his success in philosophical 
inquiries, rather to his habit of patient and long- 
continued reflection, than to any mental superior- 
ity in other respects ; and the crude and errone- 
ous opinions which he is said to have published 
on some subjects, to which he had_ given little 
attention, seem to confirm the conclusion. 

When judicious minds condemn, en masse, spec- 
ulators and speculation, I imagine that it is al- 
ways for want of sufficient examination and re- 
flection on the subject; and that, with such ex- 
amination and reflection, they would be able to 
perceive that legitimate speculation is among the 
greatest blessings to society, indeed, indispensa- 
ble to its comfortable existence. It is true, that 
speculation may be dishonorably and dishonestly 
conducted. So may every other branch of busi- 
ness. But the abuse of a thing affords no argu- 
ment against its proper use. 

The kind of speculation that is ordinarily con- 
demned consists—1st, in buying an article with 
a view to hold it for a rise in price; or, 2d, in 
keeping that which is already possessed, with a 
view to such rise; or, 3d, in hastening the sale of 
that which is possessed, for fear of a fall in price. 
Now, I cannot see a particle of difference in mo- 
rality between a farmer or manufacturer’s keep- 
ing, for a better price, the grain or the cloth 
which he has produced, and aspeculator’s buying 
it, to hold for a better price; or, if there be a dif- 
ference, it is in favor of the speculator, whose ac- 
tion tends to the relief of the more necessitous 
class of the community, who are obliged to sell as 
they produce. 

Suppose that neither of these two classes of 
speculators existed, what would be the result ? 
Evidently that every man, after harvest, would 
sell all his surplus grain for whatever it would 
bring, if anything ; and that no man would pur- 
chase except to supply his present wants, or the 
present wants of his customers. Of course, there 
being more sellers than buyers, and more to be 
sold than anybody would buy, the price must con- 
tinue to go down till it reaches one cent per bushel, 
when, not being worth the trouble of preserving, 
those who had more than enough for themselves 
would suffer it to rot or to be eaten by animals 
or by vermin. Consequently, the consumption 
and waste would become so , that long befors 
the next crop was ripe, a scarcity would ensue, 
which it would be impossible to alleviate. Prices 
would rise, not merely a hundred, but a thousand 
fold, and thousands would die of famine, as they 
used to do in England and France, before the art 
of speculation had reached a degree of that per- 
fection to which it is to be hoped it may ultimate- 
ly attain. 

So, in reference to manufactures, if there were 
neither a keeping nor a buying, in anticipation of a 
rise in price; then, when trade was dull, when 
the farmers’ crops were not coming in to pay for 
merchandise, there would be more sellers than 
buyers of a manufactured article, and the price 
would go down rapidly, until so low that nobody 
would work at the business; and, when the sur- 
plus had been worked off, and the market had re- 
vived with a change of season, there would not be 
half enough to supply the demand, and prices 

would go up ten, if not an hundred fold. The 
poor who manufacture cloth would at one time be 
in a state of starvation, from want of employment ; 
and the poor who buy cloth would at another time 
be in a state of nakedness, from inability to pay 
the enormous market price. It is true, such things 
can never occur, to the full extent ; but the only 
reason is, that a beneficent Creator has made 
speculation a fixed law of human nature. 

Suppose, in the second place, that only one of 
of the two last: named classes of speculation ex- 
isted; that is, that the producer or the dealer 
would keep what he had on hand for a higher 
price, but no one would buy, in anticipation of a 
rise in price. The consequence would be, that 
there would be fewer buyers than at prove, 
when a thing was plenty, and of course it woul 
fall more; there would be fewer sellers when it 
was scarce, and of course would rise more. The 
poor farmer, manufacturer, or dealer, would al- 
ways sell when the price was low, and no specu- 
lator would buy of him to prevent great sacri- 
fice; the rich man farmer, or dealer, 
would always wait for the price. ‘The losses 
would nearly all fall on the poor. The gains 
would nearly all go to the rich, and fluctuations 





in prices and employments would be greatly in- 


creased. A more effective method of making the 
cia richer and the poor poorer could not be de- 
vised. ‘ 

By the beneficent action of the speculator, the 
wheat reaped in the summer is preserved for use 
the succeeding spring; the surplus of a year of 
plenty is kept to supply the deticiency of a year 
of dearth; the excessive production of one coun- 
try is transferred to another, in anticipation of a 
want that is foreseen, and thus famine and exces- 
sive prices are prevented; the manufacturer of 
summer clothing is kept in employment during 
the winter, and the producer of winter clothing 
during the summer; the necessitous man is able 
to sell at a slight sacrifice, compared with what 
he must make, were it not for the speculator ; the 
poor are by his aid enabled to compete with the 
rich; prices, employment, production, supply, and 
demand, are ali kept comparatively regular by 
those great benefactors of our race—the specula- 
tors. 

Usury has become more moderate, and the de- 
mand and supply of money more uniform and pro- 
portionate, by the diminution of the prejudice 
against usurious interest, and the increased study 
of the money market, with a view to speculation 
in it. So prices of provisions and the proportion 
of supply to demand have become more regular 
by a diminution of the prejudice against specula- 
tion. Had this prejudice been entirely removed, 
and speculation become a more extensive and sci- 
entific business, the fluctuations during the past 
year would have been less. Our hope tor the fu- 
wre is in the removal of the prejudice, and the 
increased study of the science. 

People frequently condemn that which exists, 
because there are some evils connected with it, 
without sufficiently considering what they would 
put in its place, and what would be the evils of 
the substitute. { imagine that if those who speak 
against speculation were to fix, in their own minds, 
the precise course of trade which they would have 
the public recognise as fair and honorable, they 
would, in the course of the mental operation, find 
their prejudices much diminished, and that they 
had less reason for discontent than they before 
supposed. If they can present an improved sys- 
tem of trade, they ought to do it with definiteness, 
so that we may all discover its excellences, and 
lend it our countenance. E. 

Puravevrnia, July, 1847. 








EW BOOKS, at the Anti-Slavery Depository, 2 Spruce 
street, New York. 

Life of Benjamin Lundy—3\6 pages, 12mo; bound in mus- 
lin; with a portrait by Warner, and a beautiful colored map 
of California, Texas, Mexico, and part of the United States ; 
including his journeys to Texas and Mexico, and a notice of 
the Kevolution in Hayti. Price 75 cents. 

Facts for the Peopie—a pamphlet of 142 pages—a compila- 
tion from the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon. J. R. Gid- 
dings, J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of the Unit- 
ed States Government to Slavery, and embracing a history of 
the Mexican War, its origin and objects. By Loring Moody, 
of Boston, Massachusetts. Price 2U cents. 

The Young Man—or Lectures for the Times. By Rev. 
William W. Patton, Hartford, Connecticut. 214 pages, 12mo, 
bound im muslin. Price 62 1-2 cents. 

Argument on Sectarianism—by Gerrit Smith—an octavo 
pamphlet of 38 pages. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Picture of Slavery—for Youth—by the author of “the 
Branded Hand,” &c. 36 pages, 12mo, with several engray- 
ings. Price 8 cents. 

New Tracts, at eighty cents per hundred. 
No. 1. Slavery and the Slave Trade at the Nation’s Cap- 


ital. 
No. 2. Facts for the People of the Free States. 
No. 3. Catechism of the Mexican War. 
No. 4. Shall we give Bibles to 3,000,000 of American Slaves? 
For sale, as above, by WILLIAM HARNED, 
July 22. 22 Spruce street, Agent. 


EMOIR OF REV. ELIJAH P. LOVEJOY, with an 
Introduction, by John Quincy Adams—the cheapest 
Anti-Slavery book in the United States. A few hundreds of 
this excellent and interesting work are now for sale at the 
Anti-Slavery Depository, New York. It contains nearly 400 
pages of reading matter, neatly put up in paper covers, aud 
is offered at the very low price of fifteen cents per copy, or 
$1.50 per dozen; half bound, with muslin backs, at 20 cents 
single, or $2 per dozen. At such prices, it cannot be expect- 
ed that these books will retnain long on hand. Those friends 
who wish to obtain them, for sale or for gratuitous distribu- 
tion, will please send their orders without delay, addressed to 
WILLIAM HARNED, 
July 22. 22 Spruce street, New York. 


HOMAS BUTLER, Boot and Shoe Maker, may still be 

found at his old stand, No. 225 Pratt street, Baltimore, 

prevared tc manufacture the cheapest and best work, for la- 
dies or gentlemen. April 29. 


O. 37 CHEAPSIDE.—J. D. Anmstrone & THORNTON, 
Tobacco and Cigar Warehouse. Tobacco in large and 
small packages; Cigars in packages of 50, 100, 125, and 250. 
April 29.—tf 


. DEPOSITORY for the agency and sale 0; 
rare and cheap Publications, No. 10 North street, Bal- 
timore.—At this establishment, a variety of rare and cheap 
Books are for sale, among which are the following: 

Fowler’s Works—embracing his Phrenology, Hereditary 
Descent, Love and Parentage, Matrimony, Phrenological 
Guide, Animal and Mental Physiology, Mrs. Fowler’s Phre- 
nology for Children and Schools, Physiology do., Spurzheim 
on Education, Fowler on the Improvement of Memory, Phren- 
ological Journal, Phrenological Almanac, &c. 

Combe’s Works—embracing his Constitution of Man, Ele- 
ments uf Phrenology, Physiology, Digestion and Diet, &c. 

Dr. Alcott’s Works—embracing his Teacher of Health, 
Library of Health, Young Wife, Young Husband, Young 
Housekeeper, Young Woman’s Guide, Young Mother, the 
Use of Tobacco, &c. 

Dr. Graham’s Works—his Lectures on Human Life, Lec- 
tures to Young Men, &c. 

Theodore Parker’s Works—his Discourses on Religion, his 
Miscellaneous Writings, his Sermons, &c. 

Also—Burleigh on the Death Penalty; Spear, do.; Sum- 
ner’s Peace Oration; Jackson on Peace; Dods’s tures on 
Mesmerism ; Hurlbut’s Human Rights ; Spooner’s Unconsti- 
tutionality of Slavery; Anti-Slavery Bible Argument; Sla- 
very Consistent with Christianity; Emancipation in the 
West Indies ; the Bustle, a Poem ; Wiley & Putnam’s desi- 
able series of home and foreign Books; Lea’s Cookery ; vari- 
ous works on the Water Cure; do. on the new science of Pho- 
nography 5 Lowell’s aud Longfellow’s Poems; Tricks of Sa- 
tan; Illustrated Magazines, &c. 

The National Era, Saturday Courier, Saturday Post, Neal’s 
Gazette, New York Emporium, Boston Pilot, &c., at Pub- 
lishers’ prices. 

Many of the above books are issued in forms adapted to the 
mails—thus rendering them obtainable by purchasers at a 
distance, at a small additional cost for postage. April 22. 


J ig met nent Rooms of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society and the American Missionary As- 
sociation, with the Depository for the sale of Anti-Slavery 
Publications, the Reading Room, and Agency for the National 
Era, have been removed from No. 5 to No. 22 Spruce street, 
New York, where all persons having business with either of 
the Societies, or otherwise interested in the cause, are re- 
spectfully invited to call. Letters on business, designed fur 
the office, should be directed as above. 
WILLIAM HARNED, 
New York, May 17, 1847. Office Agent. 


EW MILLINERY.—Muiss Mor ey will this day open 
au extensive assortment of Millinery Goods of the latest 
style, among which are—shirred crape bonnets, Rutland and 
pedal braid bonnets, China 1 and fine English straws, 
gimps and lace Neapolitans, Veroniea bonnets, (a new article,) 
Buena Vista and Coburg straws, French lace straws, (very 
superior,) children’s bonnets of every description, rench 
lawns and drawn silk bonnets; China pearl, gimp, Florence 
braid, and Leghorn flats. Also, ribands, caps, and flowers, 
wreaths for the May balls, roses, and japonicas. 
Straw and Neapolitan bonnets repaired in a superior man- 
ner. 
Penn. avenue, near Ninth street. May 13.—tf 
awe HOTEL—On strict Temperance principles, No. 
142 and 144 Broadway, New York; by 
May 6.—¢«f J. LELAND MOORE. 


J HALL, No.8 Eutaw street, opposite the Eutaw House, 
e Bultimore,'is prepared to make Wood Cuts, Brands, 
Dies, Seals, Letters, &c. Drawings executed. April 29. 


JT ig aepon PERINE’S Earthenware Pottery, corner of 
Pine and Lexington streets, Baltimore. All wares de- 
livered in any part of the city, free of cartage. April 29. 
EERS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third street, north 
of Pennsylvania avenue, and near the Railroad Depot, 
Washington City. Prices to suit the times. April 29.—tf 


pee WARE, of every descriptjon and style, manufac- 
tured by A. E. WaRngR, No. 5 North Gay street, Balti- 
more. April 29. 


Rn MASON, Fashionable Boot and Shoe Maker, 
has Seg need located his establishment in the Wash- 
ington Hall Building, No. 5 South Front street, near Balti- 
more street, where he is pre to serve old or new cus- 
— 4 the most favorable terms, and with despatch. 
pril 29. 


R. H. STARR’S Office, Liberty street, second door north 
of Fayette street, west side, Baltimore. April 29. 


REE PRODUCE STORE, Wholesale and Retail, xorth- 
wrest corner of Fifth and Cherry streets Philadelphia, 
(late Joel Fisher’s.) e subscriber, having procured a new 
stock of Dry Goods and Groceries, in addition to that pur- 
chased of Joel Fisher, all of which may be relied on as the pro- 
duct of Free Labor, now offers them for sale at the above 
place. He respectfully invites the patronage of those who 
give a preference to such goods, and of his friends and the 
— generally. Being the wholesale and retail agent of the 
ree Produce Association of Friends, and the retail agent of 
the American Free Produce Association, for the sale of the 
cotton goods. manufactured by those associations, he will 
be prepared to furnish a greater variety of Dry Goods than 
has heretofore been offered at this establishment. 
March 4.—Im GEORGE W. TAYLOR. 


Te DAILY NATIONAL WHIG is published in the city 
of Washington, every day, at three o’clock P. M., Sun- 
days excepted, and served to subscribers in the City, at the 
Navy Yard, in Georgetown, in Alexandria, and in Baltimore, 
the same evening, at six and a quarter cents a week, payable 
to the sole agent of the Whig, G. L. Gillchrest, Esq., or his 
order. It is also mailed to any part of the United States for 
$3 per annum, or $2 for six months, payable in advance. 
dvertisements of ten lines or less inserted one time for 50 
cents, two times for 75 cents, three times for $1, one week for 
1.75, two weeks for $2.75, one month for $4, two months for 
7, three months for $10, six months for $16, one year for 
$30, Lg tar always in advance. 
The National ig is what its name indicates. It speaks 
the sentiments of the —— party of the Union on every 
uestion of public policy. It advocates the election to the 
residency of Zachary ‘l'aylor, subject to the decision of a 
Whig National Co: vention. [t makes war to the knife upon 
all the measures and acts of the Administration deemed to be 
adverse to the interests of the country, and exposes without 
fear or favor the corruptions of the party in power. Its col- 
umns are open to every man in the country, for the discus- 
~ poo tae polite other questions. w 
nm a a large space in the National Whig 
will be devoted to publivations upon Agriculture, Mechanics, 
and other useful arts, Science in general, Law, Medicine, Sta- 
tistics, &c. Choice specimens of American and Foreign Lit- 
erature will also be given, ayy Reviews, &c. A weekly 
list of the Patents issued by the Patent Office will likewise 
be published—the whole forming a complete family news- 


paper. 

The Weekly National Whig, one of the largest newspapers 
in the United States, is made up from the columns of the 
Daily National Whig, and is published every Saturday, for 
the low price of $2 per annum, payable in advance. A double 
sheet of eight will be given whenever the press of mat- 


ter ag eee it. 

The Memoirs of General Taylor, written expressly for the 
National Whig, are in course of publication. They com- 
= with the second nea & large haps of of 

hic! tos calls numbers. 
which have been printed, to s0Rh Yow. FENTON 
Proprietor of the Nutional Whig. 

P.S. Att daily, weekly, and semi-weekly papers in the 
Valid Staten are eget ener this adeneent one 
a week for six mon Pp for t] 
same at the bottom of the advertisement, aA send the pa- 
per containing it to the National Whig office, and the amount 
will be remitted. Our editorial brethren are also re- 


quested bo notice the Mational Whig in thelt sending columns. 
June 17.—6m . W. EF. 
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MPROVED LARD OIL.—No. | Lara Oil, for La: ‘ 

2, for Woolleus and Machinery—in good shipping cen > 
The following letter speaks of its quality : - 
“I have made full trial of the No.2 Lard Oil, Which I pu 
chased of thee, and am happy to state that I can speak oa. 
dedly in its praise. I have used it on wool of different wrmae, 
from the common or native to the full-blood merino, in th! 
oer of manufacturing cloth, and find it a better article f 

0. 2 than I have at any time heretofore used. | have ae 
found is ounnlly excellent in lamps for shop lights.” ” 

or sale Py 
HOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi) Manufacturer 

: Junge No. 33 W ater street, Cincinnati, Obie, 

OHN G, WILMOT, Pauper Hanger und U pholsterer, } 
J 96 Baltimore street, near Holliday street, is ~scte _ 
do all kinds of Paper Hanging and Upholstering, at the short. 
est notice. Superior Venitian Blinds made to order: aj, 
Husk, Moss, and Hair Mattresses. Country merchants sup- 
plied on very reasonable terms. April 29 


QITANLEY MATTHEWS, Attorney and Counsel 
S Law, Cincinnati. Office on Main street, below Columbia! 
over the office of the Washington Insurance Co. Jan,7.” 





"IXHE Proprietors of the Gay street Chair Ware Kooms 
would inform their friends and the public generally, that 
tuey have now on hand a very splendid assortment of Parlor 
and other Chairs, comprising mahogany, maple, walnut and 
a variety of imitation wood colors. Lhey would request per. 
sons disposed to purchase to give them a call, as their ageurt. 
ment is not surpassed, if equalled, by any establishment j), 
the city. They would also inform shipping merchants, that 
they have also on hand Shipping Chairs of all kinds; also 
Bronze, Split Cane, Cane Seats, Lops, Chair Stuff, &e.: all 
which they are willing to sell on most ac omimodativg terns 
Baltimore, April 22. A. & J. B. MATHIOT, 
OKTHINGTON G. SNETHEN, (late Solicitor of the 
General Land Office,) Attorney and Counsellor ut Lu, 
Washington, D. C., practices in the Supreme Court of thé 
United States, and in the courts of Maryland, Virginia, ang 
the District or Columbia; and acts as Agent fur persous hay. 
ing business with Congress, the War, ‘Ireasury, Navy, and 
General Post Office Departments, the General Land Office 
Pension Office, Office of indian Affairs, Patent Office. &o. ” 
Feb. 1L—4t 
INONA AND ‘THE FANATICU.—These interesting 
and thrilling tales, by a citizen of the South, illustra. 
tive of the influence of siavery on Southern society, can be 
procured of James Alcorn, at the Liberty Kooms, No. 45 
North Fifth street, Philadelphia; of Edward Harwood, Cin 
cinnati; and at the Anti-Slavery Depositories in Boston, 
New York, Albany, and Utica. Winona, 12 1-2 cents; the 
Fanatic, 10 cents. Liberal discounts to wholesale buyers. 
April 29.—tf 
oo PHILLIPS, Bellhanger, Locksmith, and Smith 
in General, may be found at the old stand, No. 113 
Front street, opposite the Stone Tavern, Baltimure. ells 
put up in the country at the shortest notice, and on the most 
approved plan. April 29.—tf 
YKEAT BED AND MATTRESS DEPOT, 35 South Cut 
vert street.—On hand, and made to order, every known 
size and shape of Feather Beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, in any 
quantity, and of such quality as bas wom for the subscriber the 
justiy merited name of keeping the best, sweetest, and cheap- 
est teather beds in all Baltimore. Also on hand, and made 
to order, all sizes of Hair, Moss, Husk, Wovl, Cotton, and 
Straw Mattresses and Palliases. in store, a large assortment 
of newest patterns Paper Hangings, suitable for parlors, halls 
dining rooms, chambers, &c. Paper Hanging done at a mo 
ment’s notice. Upholstering done in all its branches. 
N.B. Prices low, terms cash, and one price asked. 
April 29.—tf W. P. SPENCER. 


LOT OF GUNS, the largest and best selected in the 

market.—Among them are a Jarge number of Chance & 
Son’s make, so celebrated for strong and correct shooting 
They can be stripped and examined, and, after a fair tria:, 
should they not prove to be as represented, they can be ex 
changed. A great variety of everything appertaining to the 
business. Blunt & Sims’s celebrated siz-s/otters, at reduced 
prices, together with a large assortment of Pistols, of various 
patterns. Rifles made to order at the shortest notice, and 
sold low for cash. 

JAS. H. MERRILL, Practical Gun Maker, 
April 29.—tf 65 South street, one door north of Pratt. 


W LLIAM BIKN EY, Cincinnati, Ohio, Alforney at Laur, 
and Commissioner to take Deposituons and Acknow- 
ledgments of Deeds for the States of Vermont and Connecti- 
cut, offers his services for the collection of claims in the Fed- 
eral and State courts of Ohio, and in the courts of Hamilton 
county. Office on Eighth street, two doors west of Main, op- 
posite the Methodist Book concern. Jan. 7. 


YX KEAT Reduction in the Price of Dentistry.—Vr. Leacn, 
Surgeon Dentist, South Calvert street, Baltimore, con- 
tinues to perform all operations pertaining to Surgical or 
Mechanical Dentistry, in a style that cannot be surpassed for 
ease of operation, beauty of workmanship, or durability. The 
best Porcelain Teeth, on Gold, Platinum, Silver, or Pivot, in 
serted at from $1.50 to $3 each. Whole sets of the best Teeth, 
with springs and artiticial gums, inserted so as to be useful 
in masticating food, and worn without the least incunven- 
ience. Persons having lost their upper set of teeth may have 
them supplied by a set on the suction plate or by the atmos- 
pheric principle, that will answer all the purposes of natural 
teeth. Decayed teeth filled with gold, so as to preserve them 
for life. Persons troubled with artificial teeth, improperly 
set, may have them remodelled so as to be worn with perfeet 
ease. Dr. L., having his rooms furnished with gas, is enabled 
to perform any Dental operation in the evening as well as by 
daylight. Extracting teeth or broken fangs without injuring 
the jaw or much pain, 25 cents. Call and see before engaging 
elsewhere. April 29.—tf 


O THE LADIES.—Tuomas H. SranForD, southeast 
corner of Saratoga and Green streets, Bullimore, keeps 
constantly on hand, and makes to order, the most fashionable 
Ladies, Misses, and Children’s Shoes, of every description 
and material, and of the best quality, at the following low 
charges, reduced from his former prices. He sells nothing 
but his own make; consequently, he is prepared to warrant 
what he sells to be good. 
Thick Soles.—Gaiters, $2 to $2.25; Half Gaiters, $1.50 to 
$1.75; F. Boots, $1.25; Jeiferson’s and Ties, $1.12 1 2. 
Thin Sotes.—Tip and Ties, 70 cents to $1, White Satin, 
$1.37 ; Black Satin, $1.25; Clash, $1. 
Misses and Children’s in proportion. Satin Shoes made for 
$1, when the ladies farr*sh the satin. April 22. 


INDOW SHADES.—Grorce Fayaux has removed 
his Painting Rooms to the southeast corner of South 
and Baltimore streets, Baltimore, where he will continue to 
receive orders for painting the fashionable Transparent 
Window Shades, which have had so much preference to any 
other Blind since their introduction into this country from 
Europe. In addition to the Window Shades, he will also 
continue the Decoration of Stores and Halls. Signs lettered, 
Banners and Flags for Military and Fire Companies, &c. He 
respectfully solicits a share of patronage from those who may 
be desirous of obtaining any article in his line. We have a 
stock of Window Shades, ef the latest style, from $1 to $25 
per pair. April 22. 
ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counselor 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office up stairs in Heren 
court’s Building, between American Hotel and Neil House. 
Business connected with the profession, of all kinds, punc- 
tually attended to. Jan. 28. 
Sp ag & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors a 
Law, Syracuse, New York. 
Office, Standard Buildings. 
Jan. 23.—tf 























ISRAEL S. SPENCER, 
JOHN W. NORTH. 








J HALL, Designer and Engraver, No. 8 Eutaw street, 
opposite the Eutaw House, Baltimore.—Drawings ot 
Buildings, Machinery, Specifications for the Patent Office, 
&c. Seals, Steel Letters, and all kinds of Wood and Cop- 
perplate Engraving, executed at the shortest notice. Pat- 
terns for Castings made. Brands and Stencils cut to order. 
Drawing School.—Instruction given in the art of Draw- 
ing. April 22. 
Jie JOHN KOSE, Botanic Physician, and Practitioner 
of Electro-Magnetism, may be found at his office, 227 
West Pratt cornet, Daltionece, until 9 A. M.,and between 12 
and 2 and after 5 P. M., unless professionally engaged. 
April 22. 
OBERT JOHNSTON, Draper and Tailor, Fayetie st, 
first door east of Howard street, Baltimore, respectfully 
informs his friends and the public that he bas on hand a &e- 
lect assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which 
he will make up to order in a superior manner, and on the 





most reasonable terms. Making and trimming done in the 
best style for those who prefer finding their own cloth. Ail 
work done at this establishment warranted to give satistac- 
tion. April 22—ly 


IRNEY, WINANS, & CO., importers gnd wholesale 

dealers in Drugs and Chemicals, manufacturers of Pat- 

ent Atna Matches, Chrome Green, Chrome Yellow, Prussian 

Blue, Fancy Soaps, Perfumery; Blue, Black, and Record 
Inks; dealers in Fancy Notiona, importers of Cigars, &c. 

Warehouse and Depot at the southeast corner of Lower 
Market and Sycamore streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. BIRNEY. 
N. T. WINANS. 

April 8. DAVID B. BIRNEY. 

YPE AND PRINTERS’ MATERIALS.—The subscr!- 

ber has taken the Type Foundry lately occupied by 
Messrs. Cockcroft & Overend, No. 59 Gold street, in the city 
of New York, and will attend to all orders he may receive wih 
punctuality and despatch. All the type manufactured by the 
subscriber will be hand cast, and of good metal and finish; 
and he will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of the best 
quality, at the usual prices. 

Mr. J. A. T. Overend (late of the firm of Cockcroft & Over- 
end) has been employed to superintend the manufacturing de- 
partment for the subscriber. 

Old type will be received in payment on the usual terms. 

Jan. 7. ROBERT TAYLOR. 

LUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERREAN GALLERY 
AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPOTS; 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums, and 
two highest honors, at the National, the Massachusetts, the 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, for 
the most splendid colored Daguerreoty pes and best apparatus 
ever exhibited. 

Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard to weather. 

Instructions given in the art. 

A large assortment of apparatus and stock always on hand, 
at the lowest cash prices. 

New York, 251 Broadway; Philadelphia, 136 Chesnut street ; 
Boston, 75 Court and 58 Hanover streets; Baltimore, 205 Bal- 
timore street; Washington, Pennsylvania avenue; Peters- 
burg, Virginia, Mechanics’ Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth and 
Walnut, and 176 Main street; Saratoga Springs, Broadway ; 
Paris, 127 Vieille Rue du Temple; Liverpool, 32 Church 
street. Jan. 7. 


O PERSONS OUT OF WORK.—A rare chance for 
turning not only pennies, but dollars, is offered in the 
retail of the Nulionul Era. Apply at No. 10 North street, 
Baltimore. April 29. 


ENTRAL AGENUY for the sale of Anti-Siavery Publi- 
cations, No. 22 Spruce street, New York.—The sutscri- 
ber, as Agent of the Executive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the friends 
of the cause that he has made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of standard works on American Slavery, whereby he 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and re- 
tail, a full supply of the Anti-Slavery literature of this coun- 
. There can be no doubt, that if the Trurn, as it has been 
set forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brought 
before the minds of our fellow-citizens, the most satisfactory 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sla- 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved. 

It is not deemed best to comprise in this advertisement 4 
complete catalogue of the Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, Engrav- 
ings, &c., now on hand. Such a list will probably be prepared 
and extensively circulated in the Spring. It may, however, be 
well to say, that among a large assortment of Publications 
may be found the following: , 

Memoir of Rey. Charles T. Torrey; Voices of Freedom, by 
Whittier, last edition; Liberty Minstrel, by G. W. Clark, 
last edition ; Barnes on American Slavery; Bacon on Amer! 
can Slavery; Discussion between Rice and Blanchard ; Home, 
written in prison, by C. T. Torrey; Unconstitutionality of 
Slavery, by Spooner; Narrative of Lewis and Milton Clarke; 
Reproof of the American Church; Condg@tsed Bible Argt- 
ment, by a Virginian; Alvan Stewart’s Argument; Wino, 
the Brown Maid of the South ; the American Board and Slave 
holding, by Rev. W. W. Patton; German Anti-Slavery Alma- 
nac for 1847 ; Liberty Almanacs and Tracts, by the thousand, 
hundred, dozen, or single copy, &c. 

It is confidently hoped that no friend of Human Rights, on 
a visit to New York, will think of leaving the city without 
supplying himselt with a quantity ofour Publications. Orders 
from all parts of the country, enclosing the cash, and specify- 
ing how the parcel may be sent, will be promptly attended 
to, by WILLIAM HARNED, 

Jan. 7. Publishing Agent, No. 5, Spruce street- 


Ts LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1847 is a pamphlet of 
48 closely printed pages, preparéd with great care by 4 
master hand, and illustrated hy several engravings, designed 
and executed expressly for this work. In order to give the 
widest possible circulation to this valuable Anti-Slavery doc 
ument, the wholesale price has been reduced to the following 
rates: 250 copies, or upwards, at bm per thousand 4 100 er 
200 copies, at per hundred ; 50 copies for $2; 25 copies 
for $1, &c. 

All orders must enclose the cash, and should designate the 
conveyance by which they are to be forwarded. os 
Also for sale, Rademacher’s German Liberty Almanac °° 
1847; with a large variety of Anti-Slavery Books, Tracts, En- 
gravings, &e., at the pouey. of o a and Foreig 
iety, No. ruce stree 
spleens pene WILLIAM HARNED. 




















H. PETTIT, At and Counsellor at Law, and 
W.. Snticitor and Counsellor th Chancery, anid General 





Mil Wisconsin. — 
Fe ae ne tee reentiy cttentes $9. 
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IGELOW & PEUGH, General ts for the recovery of 
B Claims before Congress and the Executive Departments; 
also, for p Patents for new inventions. ’ 

fice, corner of E. and Seventh streets, Washington, D. U. 


Jan. 7, 
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